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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age Assurances, payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 


At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
than £36 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; ard under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE. 


Apply for New Double Option a to the Chief Office, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. 
HARRIS c. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 
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mare LON’ Ss 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
FROM 44. PER BOTTLE. 


To be obtained from Lipton’s Branches and Agents throughout the World, 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 





Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M. D., says: ‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted fo the omate of infant’ 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr, BARTLETT, Pa.D., F.C8., says: ‘The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above 
__ the average of the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


T BONUS YEAR 1892. 
NA I (0) N A { ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED AMONCST THE ASSURED. 
| The next Division of Profits will be | 
FOR MUTUAL PRO V IDEN | made as at 20th Nov. 1892, and 
al now assuring will participate. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. I 
ACCUMULATED FUND. .  . £4,500,000 
TAD IN Chae . <3. -. 8,300,000 \ : | 
ANNUAL INCOME. . - 500,000 INS 7 ION 


PROFITS DECLARED . . . 4,000,000 











48 Gracechurch Street, London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JULY. 


Elegy. by A. C. SWINBURNE. 

Nonconformists and Home Rule. By IH. M. Bompas, Q.C. 

Some Recent Novels. By FRANCIS ADAMS. 

The Religious War in Uganda. By G. 5S. MACKENZIE. 

The Proposed Pan-Anglican Festival. Ly kK. P. howe, 

Guy de Maupassant. By EpWARD DELILLE. 

The Servant Question. By Lapy JEUNE. 

Lord Tollemache and his Anecdotes. By the Hon. LIONEL 
TOLLEMACHE. 

Three Essaycttes. By Coventry PATMORE. 

Mental Imagery. By ALFRED BINET. 

Early Parliamentary Days. By H. W. Lucy. 

The Truth about the Salvation Army. By AkNoLD WHITE. 

The Strength and Prospects of Unionism in Ireland, By 
AN IRISHMAN. 

Correspondence: The Eight Hours System in Gas-works. By 
GEORGE LIVESEY. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Lp. 








MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for July. 


The Protest of Irish Protestantism. By Professor A. V. Dicey. 

Ulsteria and Home Rule. By an Irish Presbyterian Minister. 

The Russian Crisis. By a Former Siberian Exile. 

Sacerdotalism. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

General Booth’s Social Work. By FrANcIs PEEK. 

Are we really so bad? By the Right Hon. G. OsBorNE MORGAN, 
@.C., MP. 

Problems of Reproduction. By Professor MARCUS HARTOG. 

The Popular Songs of France. By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 

The Migrations of the Races of Men. By JAmes Bryce, M.P. 


The Bishop of Colchester and the Old Testament. Letters 
from Canon CHEYNE and Archdeacon WILSON. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 
15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








NEW PUBLICATION BY MR. GLADSTONE. 


TION: A SERIES OF REFLECTIONS IN AND SINCE 1886 
Collected from various Sources and Reprinted. By the Right, 
lion. W. E, GLADSTONE, M.P. 3s. 6c. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


PLAYING CARDS OF VARIOUS AGES AND 
COUNTRIES, SELECTED FROM THE COLLECTION 
Or LADY CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. 

VoL. .—-ENGLISH & SCOTTISH; DUTCH & FLEMISH. 
With 144 Plates, folio, £3 133. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE TER-CENTENARY CELEBRATION, TRINITY 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


THE HISTORY OF CORNELIUS TACITUS. 


A New TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT, WITH NOTES. By 
ALvserT W. Quitt, Trinity College, Dublin. Vol. I. contains 
Introduction and Books I. Il. Now Ready. 8vo. 7s, 64. 
To be completed in 2 vols. 8vo. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





Antique and Decorative Furniture. 
R. COWL. E, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Invites Inspection of his High-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes. 
Onental Carpets and Embroideries, Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
JULY 1892. 


The Choice of England. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 
The American Newspaper Press. By Enpwarp DELILLE. 
Astronomy and Worship in Ancient Egypt. By J. Normay 
LOCKYER. 
A Journey to England in 1663. By J.J. JUssERAND. 
Music for the Masses. By Mrs. JULIAN MARSHALL. 
Trinity College, Dublin. By Professor MAHAFFY. 
Jamaica Resurgens. Ly His Grace the DUKE OF ST. ALBANs, 
The Situation in Central Asia. By Arminius VAMBE&ry. 
Sir John Franklin. By the Right Hon, Sir Henry Evviorr 
G.C.B. 
Turkish Marriages Viewed from a Harem. By ADALET. 
The Impending Elections in England and America. B, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Why I Shall Vote for the Unionists :— 
1. By the DEAN oF St. PAUL’s, 
2. By Professor BUTCHER. 
3. By E. H. CARBUTT. 
4. By H. N. HAMILTon HOARE. 
5. By JonN GLOVER. 
6. By the Rev. ARTHUR MURSELL. 
7. By the Rev. W. H. DALLINGER. 
8. By Professor G. J. ROMANES. 
9. By T. W. ALLIEs. 
10. By AUBREY DE VERE. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lt. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. JULY 1892. 


The Wew Review 


EDITED BY ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 38 


The Ulster Protestants and Home Rule. 
I. By Dr. BALL. 
Il. By Tue Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 


The First Step. By Count LEO TOLSTOIL. 
Emerald Uthwart. By WALTER PATER. Conclusion. 
Study in Character: Lord Salisbury. 


A Contribution to the Alcohol Question. 
By Dr. ROBSON ROOSE. 


The Marriage Market, French and English. 
By MARIE ANNE bE BOVET. 


The Trouble in Uganda. 
By THe Rev. WILLIAM JOSEPH SMITH, M.A., F R.G.S. 


Culture: Its Meaning and its Uses. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Literature 


v By H. D. TRAILL 

AND ; 
The Drama. J By A. B. WALKLEY., 

LONDON: 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
AND NEW YORK; 15 EAST 16th STREET. 


NOW READY. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price Los. 6d. 


THE LAND 


OF THE 


ALMIGHTY DOLLAR. 


By H. PANMURE GORDON. 
With Sirty Original Flulustrations by Srving Abontagu. 








FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND 
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Messas. MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY me agent js HUXLEY. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 14. 

ESSAYS UPON SOME CONTRO- 
VERTED QUESTIONS, with a Prologue by Professor 
HUXiEY. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. By F. 


MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Khaled,’ &c. 


ACADEMY.—‘. . . « It is a romance of singular ¢ aring and power, 
. which + a a growing and not a waning maturity of talent. 
SCOTSMAN.— Strange, mysterious, yet deeply interesting. . 


Charactericed at once by thought, ingenuity, and power.’ 


PROFESSOR C. F. BASTABLE. 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. By C. F. Basraste, 


LL.D., Professor of Political Economy at Trinity College, Dublin, 
Examiner in the University of London. 


SCOTSMAN.—' It is likely to be a standard work. . It will 
be welcomed by students of political science everywhere, ‘and not a few 
men more or less prominent in pol litical or municipal life will find 
instruction and warning in its pages.’ 


NEW EDITION. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. net. 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS 


AND PROBLEMS PAST AND PRESENT TIMES 
By W. W. Rouse Me - a Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
7/MES.— Will delight mathematicians with a turn for the paradoxes 
and puzzles connected with number, space, and time.’ 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Now ready, Third Edition, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
ETHICS. For English Readers. By Henry SipGwick 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge. Third Edition. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
Now ready, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 


SPEARE, Edited by W. Atpis Wricut. In 9g vols. 
VII, containing Timon of Athens, Julius Cresar, Macbeth, ebheg 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


No. 393), JULY, 1892, price Is., contains : 


- DON ORSINO, By F. Marion Crawrorp. Chapters XV.-XVI. 
2, MONTAIGNE. By Artuur TILLey. 

- THE FORCES OF DISORDER, 

- THE BHUT-BABY, 

- MIDSUMMER MAGIC, By VERNON LEF. 

- EDUCATION FOR THE COLONIES. By ARTHUR MONTEFIORE. 
- THE REAL HISTORIAN, 

*. A LESSON IN THRIFT. By E. Curiton. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JULY, 1892, price 1s., contains : 


sa Aun = 


t JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. With Portrait, 
-ROUND HENLEY REGATTA REACH, Roverick Mackenzie. Illus. 


trated, 
- THE MAN WHO WAS BRAVE. Atawn Abate (Mrs, J. Everett-Holloway). 
Illustrations by R. CATTERSON SMITH. 


4: pg! COLLEGE, DUBLIN. W. R. Scort, First Sen, Mod. T.C.D., 
R.S.A. (Ireland. 
5. sean TO SPEND A CHEAP HOLIDAY IN NORWAY. Mary Howartu. 
Illustrations by H,. R. Micvar, 
6. IN A SCOTCH LOCH. Dix Lerron. 
7G > AT EASTERN RAILWAY WORKS AT STRATFORD. Atex. P. 
ARKEK, Sec. to Loco, Superintendent. With Eighteen Illustrations from 
Official Pp hotographs, 
» RIMINI. Heven ZIMMERN. Illustrations by NorneERTO Pazzint. 
9% A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, VIIL-IX. (Concluded.) Illustrations by L. 
Lesuiz Brooke, 
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MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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Portraits ; 7 J . ‘ ‘ . 164 
The True Culture . ‘ - 165 


The Return. By R. Murray Gilchrist ’ . 166 
The Dead Coach. By Katharine Tynan - 168 
On All Souls Night. By Dora Sigerson - 168 
Correspondence : 
The Life of Marshal Fabert F : _— 
Mashonaland ., ‘ 4 ; ? . 168 
‘The Legs of London’ . , . i 
A Bedside Book . . é ‘ 1 o «290 


The Land of Iran . : . é : «= aan 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Souons. ele. 1899; Two Prizc@ 
Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEF 





Children’s enere 1/ 3) N Hemstitched : ) 
Ladies’ .. . 2/2 ++ | Ladies’ .. oe «a/tid - 
Gents’ .. ee 3 Ja Gents’ .. ae “Shar J = 





IRISH DAMASK_ TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, s/o ver doz. ‘Table Cloths, 2 
} wwe uare, 2/11 ; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 

trong uckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each, 
Monograms, Crests, Coats ‘of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered, 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children's Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 ae doz. Gents’ = -fold, 4/11 per dog 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 


a/ extra). iS 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 





Just Publis ted, Sv0, fp. 072, price 783. 


THE 
ANNUAL REGISTER; 
A REVIEW OF PUBLIC EVENTS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD FOR THE YEAR 


1991. 


The first portion of this volume { pp. 1 247) #s devoted to a résumé of the 
Political History of England during the year 1891. The events of Parliamentary 
Life are noted, and the princital speeches summarised, foreign and ( ‘olonial 
History are dealt with in pp. 248-436. In the Second Part” a Chronological 
Summary ts given of the prin tpal events o f the year, both Soreig 2 and domestic: 
this is Sollo wed by a ‘Retrospe:t of L iterature, Science, ’ and Art, and an Obituary 
of Eminent Persons. A full Index is added, which is an tinportant feature of the 
book, and adds very materially to its value asa work of reference. 


*. Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER /or the years 1863-1890 
can still be had, price 18s, each, 


Lonpon : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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MESSRS. METHUENS NEW BOOKS. 


MR. GLADSTONE'S SPEECHES. 
Rt. Hon. W: E GLADSTONE;M.P. With Notes and Introduc- 
tions. .Edited by A. W. Hurron, M.A., Librarian of the 
Gladstone Library; and H. J.. ConEN, M.A. With Portraits. 
Vol. X., 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Messrs, METHUEN beg to announce that they are about to issue in ten vo'umes, 
8vo, an authorised collection of Mr. Gladstone's speeches, the work being undertaken 
with his sanction and under his superintendence. 

in view of the apptoaching General Election, it has been decided to issue at once 
Vol. X., wh ch deals, with the pressing questions of the day. Each Volume will 
contain a Portrait, and to Vol. NX. Mr. Gladstone has written a Preface. 

i * AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: a Tale of the 
Cornish Coast. By S. Barinc Govutp, Author of ‘John 
Herring,’ ‘ Urith.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 

‘Incident succeeds incidegt with a brisk,movement, and there is no halting in 
the development of the story.’—Saturday Review. 

“In the Roar of the Sea” is without doubt one of the best novels that Mr. 
Baring-Gould has yet given us.'—Speaker. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS (More, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Carlyle, etc.). By H. de B. Gippins, M.A., Author of 
‘The Industrial History of England.” Crown $vo. 2s. 6d, 


[University Extension Series. 


THE RURAL EXODUS: the Problem of the Village 
and the Town. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 2s. od. 
. | Social Questions Series. 
‘In publishing this brightly. written and clasely argued volume at this juncture Mr. 
Graham has made a valuable contribution both to literature and to politics.'"—G/oée. 


A BOOK OF OXFORD VERSES. 
VERSES TO ORDER, By ‘A.G.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW NOVELS JUST READY. 
THE KING’S FAVOURITE. By Una Taycor, Author 
of ‘ The City of Sarras.’ 2 vols., 21:. 
‘*© The King’s Favourite” is pervaded by the mystic light; on every page there 
are passages which set thought fermenting and awaken echoes in hidden places of 


the soul: and it is all expressed ina prose so beautiful, rich, and chiselled that the 
style alone wolld givé the work a singular literary value.'"—Sunday Sux. 


THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. Orton Prowse, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A remarkable book.’—Figaro. ‘ An admirable piece of work.’—Glasgow Herald. 

MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. McQueen Gray, Author 


of * E’sa.’*Crdwn $vo? 3:. 6d. * 





METHUEN & CO. 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





From WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 


ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. 


By jouN AuGustTus O'SHEA, Author of ‘ Leaves from the Life of a 
Special Correspondent.’ 2 vols, 21s. 
‘ There is not a page in them that is not readable. He has something tosay 
about all classes of celebrity, from kings to ‘‘ comedy merchants.” '—G/ode. 
‘A most enjoyable and companionable book.’— /ru/h. 
‘ Two delightful volumes.’—Daily Telegraph. 


IN LADIES’ COMPANY: Sketches 


of the Lifes of Six Interesting Women. By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER, 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
‘Mrs. Miller has given us a volume to be grateful for."— Daily Chronicle. 


"TWIXT OLD TIMES AND NEW. 


By BARON DE MALORTIE. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. New Edition. 

‘ We may safely say that people who care for curious characters, military 
adventures, and the byways of history and politics, will find few dull pages 
iu this book.’—Spectator. 

A NEW BOOK OF POEMS. 


FATE IN ARCADIA. By Epwin J. 


ELLIs. With 24 Illustrations by the Author. 7s. 6d Large paper, 21s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A WANDERING STAR. By Lady 


FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 
‘The story is striking, and the style is animated, pleasant, and refined.’ 


World. 
IN FOOL’S PARADISE. 


By H. B. 
FINLAY KNIGHT, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 
‘Mr. H. B. Finlay Knight possesses the rare distinction of having written 
a novel of modern life, all about the sort of things of which he knows, and 
of knowing a great deal. Furthermore, a great deal of his volume—there 
is but one—is extremely diverting.’— National Observer. 


IN HOLY WEDLOCK. By C. T. C. 


JAMEs, Author of ‘ Humbling His Pride.’ 1 vol. 6s. 

‘Mr. James has written a brilliant book. The story is a sort of Impres- 
sionist study of one side of modern life. The canvas is small, but the 
observation and accuracy with which it is painted are beyond al] praise, and 
every character is made to lead to the central idea,’—Saturday Review. 








London: WARD & DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 


SONG 


OF 


THE SWORD, 


AND OTHER VERSES. 


THE 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Foolscap 8v0, xii and 104 pp. 
Printed by T. & A, CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges, 


PRICE 8s. NET. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
St. JAMES’S GAZETTE says:—‘There is fancy, there is 


imagination, there is a noble warmth ot passion and sentiment that would 
kindle the dullest and m st Sluggish of us ; there are unnumbered feliciues 
of style and dictation. You read the book in a glow; you close it with a 
sigh of content.’ 


THE GRAPHIC says:—‘Ona every page Mr. Henley is 
revealed as a genuine, vital poet, a supreme artificer of words, who has a 
masterful control of language, and who, with fearless originality, has 
extended the boundaries of his art.’ : 


PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘Mr. Henley by sheer 


sincerity of insight and subtle fitness of language, transmutes into poetry 
the commonest facts of life.’ 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—‘ Mr. Henley, whose 
calling it is to be distinguished, is positively cheap—cheap in rhythm, cheap 
in alliteration, in phrase, in imagery, in literary reminiscence, iu repetition 
of himself.’ 


THE GLOBE says:—‘A good deal of rough literary power 
‘ . But the power is undisciplined, and it is marred by over-effort and 
by affectation." 


THE BOOKMAN says:—‘Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Voluntarie:,” in 
short, are an artistic triumph, which the combined simplicity of theme and 
novelty and energy of thought permit everybody at once to appreciate.’ 


THE TABLET says:—‘ There has been no verse published of 


jite years which is rich in qualities so distinguished and perdurable.' 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says:—‘A_ poet 
existing by and through himself, independently of circumstantial influences ; 
.... an artist equipped with a full-blooded vocabulary taken out of 
the heart of the language, and not one of our languid French versifiers with 
half-a-dozen Elizabethan locutions in one pocket, a few Gallicisms in 
another, and a slight seasoning of modernisms between finger and 
thumb.’ 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ The passion of the verse, 
page after page, is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid 
light, that we feel must surely burn itself out any moment. Indeed the 
gusto of the book is almost delirious.’ 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW says :—'‘ It is indeed seldom that 
one meets so much to stir, to delight, to make him think, and to make him 
feel, as in the ‘‘ Song of Sword ”.’ 


LITERARY OPINION says :—‘ Mr. Henley has given us fine 
verse before, but nothing, we think, altogether so fine as the lovely, and 
majestic lines beginning : ‘‘ Down through the ancient Strand.” ' 


THE IRISH DAILY INDEPENDENT says :—‘ The ode-like 
measure is full of lofty music; it is like a master sitting at an organ, 
weaving impassioned strains,’ 


THE ACADEMY says :—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past master 


of bis ore. . 2°. These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’, 


THE SPECTATOR says:—'‘No phrase is too brutally blunt 
or too extravagantly precious and far-fetched for him. Alike in workman- 
ship and in sentiment, the new poems strike us as greatly inferior to Mr. 
Henley’s former work.’ 


THE TIMES says :--‘ Of exceptional interest an] importance.’ 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 
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NOTES 


Tue Lords had a busy time on Friday: even Mr. Labou- 
chere might have acquitted them of wilful delay. Lord 
Stanley of Alderley opposed the Eastbourne Bill, but 
withdrew his amendment after the Lord Chancellor had 
explained. It was certain, he said, the Lords Committee 
was no party to the Commons bargain, and he declined to 
place his opinion against that of his colleagues. Doubtless 
the promoters’ conduct had been objectionable, but their 
opponents’ had been more outrageous still, and he was not 
prepared to give either side a triumph. The charges 
against the magistracy and the police he dismissed as un- 
founded: while he mentioned that the clause now to be 
repealed had been enacted against the Home Secretary's 
protest. Lord Denman appealed for the Enfranchisement 
of Woman, but Lord Salisbury objected to a Lords’ Bill 
affecting the Commons’ constitution, and the measure was 
lost. The Duke of Argyll, speaking to the Irish Education 
Bill, proved Mr. Gladstone never to have forgiven the 
Roman Catholies their rejection of his University Scheme, 
and to have misrepresented Mr. Balfour on this subject, as 
on many another. Lord Kimberley lamely defended his 
leader, whom he purged of any intention of misrepresent- 
ing the First Lord ; and, @ propos of nothing, enlarged on 
Roman Catholic toleration. The Earl of Mar essayed to 
address the House on the peerage dispute wherein he is 
involved, but his fellows declined to hear him. 





On the Witnesses (Public Inquiries) Protection Bill the 
Lords divided on Saturday, after some criticism by Lord 
Morris ; but the question of going into Committee could 
not be put, as the thirty peers required by the Standing 
Orders were not in attendance. Lord Denman perpe- 
trated a little joke at the close of the business by pre- 
senting the members with a thousand copies of Mr. 
Gladstone’s pamphlet on Female Suffrage. The difficulty 
over the Witnesses’ Protection Bill was adjusted by com- 
promise on Monday, when Lord Herschell accepted 
certain of Lord Morris’s amendments. In the opinion of 
the Lord Chancellor, however, the scope of the measure 
is so limited that it can scarce prove of much value. The 
Speaker informed Mr. Labouchere in the Commons that 
he had advised Mr. R. Chamberlain to act as he had done, 
in retiring from the Chairmanship of the Committee on 
the North Eastern Railway Bill, since he was financially 
interested in the matter. ‘The Lords’ amendments on the 
Telegraph Bill were carried by 65 to 11 votes. On 
Tuesday Parliament was prorogued with the customary 
rites till the 15th July, and so the Dissolution was 
effected and the general election was begun. 





Tue First Lord's address to his constituents, published 
on Saturday, has the integrity of the Union as its basis, 
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During the past six years the danger, injustice, and 
absurdity of Home Rule have been emphasised, and are 
still further emphasised, by the ambiguous and hesitating 
modifications intended to soften the crudities of the 
original proposal. The establishment of an Irish Parlia- 
ment, were it not impracticable, would involve the oppres- 
sion of the Loyalist minority, and any attempt to realise 
it must postpone the desirable legislation of the Unionist 
programme. Lord Salisbury’s manifesto, which appeared 
on Tuesday, insists on the importance of social reforms, 
and promises the application thereto of the spirit that 
animated the late Government's achievements. The most 
vital interest, however, is that of the Loyalist minority, 
threatened with a revolution by the followers of the men 
whose crimes the Special Commissioners denounced. It 
is a gross deception to say Home Rule aims at the restora- 
tion of a form of government abolished at the Union: the 
mode of government proposed has not hitherto been 
tried, The last words are—‘I pray that you may be 
guided to shrink from this great outrage on liberty, grati- 
tude, and good faith.” 





Discussinc the Gladstonian manifesto, at Leeds, on 
Friday, the First Lord, while admitting the Irish problem 
to be yet unsolved, urged that the surgical operation 
suggested, if it did not kill the patient, would produce 
an illness worse than the one to cure. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, speaking at Hanover Square, charac- 
terised the document as strong on questions of political 
machinery and weak on those of social order. In an 
addressat Sheftield,the HomeSecretary defied Mr. Gladstone 
to satisfy the Irish taskmasters without shaking British 
independence. The Duke of Devonshire at Eastbourne 
and Mr. Chamberlain at Coventry insisted on the strength 
of the Unionist alliance. On Saturday and on Tuesday 
Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham expressed his belief in 
another Unionist victory, and commiserated the Glad- 
stonians on their leader's manifesto. The First Lord on 
Monday, after encountering disgraceful rowdyism at 
Sheffield, continued at Manchester his denunciation of 
the injustice and absurdity of the Home Rule policy: 
on ‘Tuesday he made short work of the peculiar statistics 
of Professor Munro, his opponent. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at Marylebone, convicted Mr. Gladstone of 
‘exaggeration, invention, and misrepresentation, con- 
cerning the late Government’s licensing proposals. The 
First Lord, at Manchester on Wednesday, recalled the 
fact that Mr. Gladstone was the only living statesman 
who had said that Roman Catholicism, as such, was incon- 
sistent with loyalty and toleration. Mr. Chamberlain, at 
Birmingham, made some pertinent observations on the 
disloyal Irish and their criminal methods. And on Thurs- 
day, the First Lord, continuing his Manchester addresses, 
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remarked that the Gladstonians regard the Crimes Act as 
a stigma on Ireland, and asked if Home Rule would 
abolish special machinery for criminal administration in 
that country of violent parties? This is one of the details 
Mr. Gladstone failed to explain at Edinburgh. 





Mr. Giapstone’s new campaign opened badly. On his 
arrival in Chester on Saturday, a foolish woman hit him in 
the left eye with a gingerbread nut. The injury he 
sustained, however, did not prevent him from delivering 
a speech, wherein he accused his opponents of having 
employed the ‘ unfair weapons’ of intimidation, invention, 
and bigotry : a catalogue which recalls his own armoury, 
In his opinion, the Separatists are to clear the stage ; and 
when Home Rule has been granted to Ireland, but not 
till then, Welsh grievances, Local Option, and other fads 
will receive attention. The journey to Mid-Lothian was 
accomplished on Wednesday, and the voice of Mr. Glad- 
stone was heard on the railway at Warrington, Wigan, 
Preston, Lancaster, Carnforth, Oxenholme, Penrith, and 
Carstairs, and on the road at Cramond. What with re- 
peating old catchwords, receiving presents of flowers and 
fruit, and kissing children, the ‘ veteran statesman’ had a 
lively and a stimulating time. 





On Thursday evening, Mr. Gladstone addressed his con- 
stituents in Edinburgh ; and, after extracting much capital 
from the gingerbread-nut incident, he talked round the 
Irish Question, without revealing his intentions to any 
appreciable extent. The defeat of ’86 arose from the dis- 
advantages of novelty and crudity pertaining to the Home 
Rule scheme he then sprang upon the country, but the 
electors have now sifted, examined, and tested his propo- 
sals. Pausing to denounce Parliament, particularly the 
House of Lords, for refusing to aid such Gladstonians as 
desired Saturday polling, he returned to the main theme 
with the declaration that Ireland blocks the way—which 
is neither new nor true. Lord Salisbury’s manifesto, ‘a 
singular document,’ proved his contention—as though 
the Tories had not had some difficulty in dislodging 
Mr. Gladstone and his friends from the jungle of 
multifarious reform in order to have the fight in the open 
—and the late Government is the real author of the Plan 
of Campaign. On the Home Rule Scheme, reached after 
many tortuosities, he reiterated the five conditions of ’86, 
with the addition of the retention of Irish members at 
Westminster by some contrivance he did not explain: 
probably it passes the wit of man so todo. The end was 
musty as the rest, being but a repetition of the incitement of 
the masses against the classes, and a repetition of the asser- 
tion of identity of purpose in the divine will and his own. 





Tue Gladstonian ‘minors, likewise, have been very busy 
throughoutthe country. Mr. Morley,at Newcastle on Friday, 
decried the late Government as incapable of aught save half- 
measures ; and threatened Britain with twelve years of Irish 
annoyance unless Home Rule be granted. Sir William Har- 
court at Derby gaily accepted the Duke of Devonshire’s 
designation of him as an opportunist. On Monday at 
that place he, greatly daring, contended for Gladstonian 
consistency and priestly toleration, The same day 
witnessed the publication of a letter by Mr. Morley stating 
that clemency to the dynamiters must be postponed, at 
least till Home Rule be granted to Ireland: which reply 
has visited ‘equal astonishment and pain’ upon the 
Executive of the Irish National League of Great Britain 
that met in Chancery Lane on Wednesday. Sir William, 
still at Derby, on Tuesday, spoke of Lord Salisbury’s 
manifesto as a shameful document that appealed to passion 
and privilege. On Thursday the member for Derby de- 
nounced, as false in statesmanship and cruel in humanity, 
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the coercion he formerly applauded; and the member 
for Newcastle laid down the doctrine that, if the Irish 
members are fit to sit at Westminster, they are fit to sit 
at College Green—as if the cases were analogous. 


Two Indian princes are in town and their merits are 
set forth in Zhe Times by a writer who is either Sir 
William Hunter or one who has studied that author on 
Bombay with curious care. Both are from that Presidency, 
and both are admirable rulers of men under the British raj, 
Thus the Thakur of Gondol has studied science at Edin. 
burgh, and has applied his knowledge, with conspicuous 
success, to the draining and cleansing of his towns, the 
organisation of medical relief, and the development of 
urban industries. The Gaekwar of Baroda, uplifted from 
a peasant’s hut in room of the scoundrel who tried to 
poison the British Resident, is statesman and humanitarian 
in one. He stands stoutly to his privileges, yet is loyal to 
the Empire, and spends himself in the development of the 
Maratha polity on the lines of European administration, 
Both have been received with the distinction they deserve: 
the only fear is lest their heads be turned thereby. For 
the ridiculous airs assumed by Holkar in the Jubilee Year 
prove the old school of Anglo-Indians in the right when 
it argues that the “coddling” of our feudatories may 
easily be carried too far. , 





Tuere is nature in Prince Bismarck’s revelations to the 
button-holer ; yet their consequences are sufficiently de. 
plorable none the less. He started for Vienna in an ad- 
mirable mood, but his genial resolutions were slain by some 
fancied slight, and ere the week's end he reverted to his 
old tactics. It is a matter of history that he owes the 
Kaiser and ‘ Caprivi’ a just grudge, but his ingenuity was 
ill-occupied in denouncing their commercial treaty with 
Austria and their policy towards Russia, and still worse in 
revealing State secrets mistakenly calculated to advance 
his own credit at his country’s expense. The best thing 
that can happen to him is that, once at home, his family 
will persuade him to hold his tongue. Meanwhile the 
Radical papers gibe, while the semi-officials more than 
hint ata State prosecution. Indeed the publication of the 
Prince's old decree against Count Arnim may prove the first 
of more serious steps ; though Wilhelm I1., who with all his 
eccentricities is magnanimous, will surely think twice (at 
least) before he cover the tried servant of the nation and 
his own dynasty with shame. 





Asiatic cholera has invaded the Russian Empire at 
several points towards the East and South. It is at 
Baku, the great petroleum city, at the Caspian end of 
the Caucasus. It is at Askabad, on the Perso-Turkoman 
frontier; at Chardjui on the Oxus, and at Samarcand. 
It has crossed the line of the Transcaspian Railway, and 
is threatening Astrakhan. Early in the week the Official 
Gazette of St. Petersburg reported 374 deaths among the 
512 persous attacked. The Russian authorities have 
taken alarm, as usual, when it is too late; and they 
have begun to enforce strict quarantine regulations: it 
were more to the purpose to set about improving the 
sanitary conditions of the towns and villages. Their 
fears are not unfounded, for the great mass of the Rus- 
sian population is horribly debilitated, and is therefore 
susceptible to the attack of a virulent epidemic disorder. 
Pestilence is the natural sequence of famine. 


Tue mysterious rebellion of the Hazaras of Oruzghan 
against the Ameer is over, although the Afghans lost, it is 
reported, some 1500 men in its quelling. The Russian 
officer who crossed the frontier has been degraded and 
But at Simla they hold that he was instru 
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mental in exciting the rebellion. On the other hand, the 
accepted account is that the Hazaras tried to escape the 
cholera by fleeing into Persia, and were massacred by the 
Afghans who regarded their act as treason. It is clear 
they have done something to spread the plague along the 
Turkoman frontier : whence the Russian interference. 





Tue fate of pictures is governed by caprice, and modern 
works which to-day are worth a thousand may be dear to- 
morrow at fifty pounds. So that the collector, if he be 
wise, will boldly back his fancy and leave speculation out 
of the question. The moral of the year’s sales, broadly 
speaking, has been that early Victorian art is a thoroughly 
bad investment. To dogmatise further than that were 
reckless and impertinent. There is a lesson of caution, 
for instance, to be learnt from the recent depreciation of 
painters once so popular as Webster and Eastlake. But 
the sale of Lord Dudley’s pictures suggests that if the 
collection of Old Masters be not profitable, it may be 
indulged in without loss. For, if they make few rapid 
advances, the Old Masters steadily keep their place. 
Pictures by Hobbema and Mieris reached almost the same 
figure last week at which they were bought a quarter of 
century ago. While one Murillo declined, another made 
some progress, and a Raphael, which was bought in 1845 
for £3,000, was sold for £11,130. The rest suffered the ups 
and downs which are the offspring of chance, and the moral 
is that a collector who has some taste and a pair of 
eyes, cannot do better than speculate in the dead. He has 
a good run for his money, and if he select with common 
prudence he may die in the assurance that the chances 
are his heirs will not suffer a considerable loss. 





Tue most important matter before the County Council 
on Tuesday was the lighting of the Embankment : £10,000 
is to be spent on an electric installation for the ‘ lighting 
of the carriage-way, footways, and parapet wall ’—in the 
which scheme Westminster and Waterloo Bridges are also 
to be included : at a further cost. Anyhow, this is better 
than the disfigurement of a tramway: and the Embank- 
ment will be none the worse for better lighting. The 
Improvements Committee proposes to construct a new 
street from Holborn to the Strand, and to clear away 
Holywell Street at the same time, making a handsome 
square at the point of junction. The plan being so vast, 
its discussion was postponed for three weeks: we trust 
that the betterment clause will disappear during that 
time. Finally, the Taxation Committee received a hint 
that it might as well abandon the ridiculous assessment 
appeals of which Sir Peter Edlin has complained. 





Tue July Cup excepted, the Newmarket‘ First July’ 
Meeting, which takes place in June, offers some fair 
handicaps and some capital two-year-old racing. The Cup 
brought out no horse above handicap rank and Workington, 
whose previous performances do not entitle him to win a 
race that Ormonde won, beat Mrs. Butterwick, a rather smart 
youngster. Milford beat the roaring Bill of Portland with 
some difficulty in the July Stakes. 'The Duke of Portland’s 
Raeburn, an half-brother to Donovan, who has the highest 
of characters in private, just got home from Shelley and 
Son of a Gun in the Produce Stakes, and another of the 
Duke’s two-year-olds’, The Prize, by Bend Or—Satchel, 
made an example of her opponents in the Exeter Stakes. 
But probably the best of the season is Mr. Abington’s 
Meddler, by St. Gatien—Busybody (that is by the Derby 
and Oaks winners of 1884): a colt whose appearance does 
eredit to his breeding. With 4 to 1 laid on him he took 
the Dominion Stakes at Sandown last F riday, as he liked, 
from a very smart field. 
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AS IN °85 


HE Dissolution has brought us back to where we 
stood in *86—or even on the last day of °85, 
when the pilot balloon had just been let off from 
Hawarden. We are again to decide if that over- 
powering faith of Mr. Gladstone’s in his divine right 
to be leader of the Commons shall be held to justify 
the surrender of Ireland to the gang of desperadoes 
whom he denounced without measure, till he stood in 
need of their collective vote. Amazing as it may seem, 
this is the issue which is put for the second time before 
this country. It is purely personal. It has happened 
to Mr. Gladstone in his old age to fall into a condition 
not unusual with those ‘ prophets of God * that have lived 
too long. They become unable to distinguish between 
the cause of Allah and the convenience of his prophet. 
One eminent member of this most influential class used 
to have revelations whenever he wanted an extra wife— 
his neighbour's or another, as the case might be. Mr. 
Gladstone is more modern and more parliamentary. 
It has come to be an axiom with him that it is the will 
of God that William Ewart Gladstone should be Prime 
Minister and Leader of the House. Whatever helps 
him is right ; whatever hinders him is wrong. When, 
therefore, the time came, and leadership appeared 
impossible without the Irish vote, the Lord spake unto 
Mr. Gladstone in the watches of the night, and he awak- 
ened a Home Ruler. And, by way of illustrating the 
political faculty possessed by the modern constituencies, 
the great majority of the Liberal party accepted his 
revelation. And at the end of centuries of political 
training and of Empire, his country was solemnly called 
upon to vote whether the self-will and ambition of one 
man were or were not reasons sufficient—reasons for an 
attempt at Imperial self-slaughter. And now, six 
years later, merely because he has gone on living, his 
country is called upon to vote it again. Example more 
annoying, or more discreditable, of the power of a 
vigorous personality was never given to this world. 
And what answer will the country give? If it judge 
by its emotions, the answer will depend on the relative 
force of the several sentiments of worship for Mr. Glad- 
stone: and of disgust at his proposal to hand over Ireland 
to the dogs who broke out of Parnell’s kennel and the 
truculent clerics who are now their whippers-in. If it 
judge by its reason, there can be but one reply, for the 
choice lies between a quack with a nostrum he has never 
dared to produce, and a set of men who have governed 
a vast and mighty Empire with prudence and success. 
It has not always been possible for those of us who be- 
lieve that there is such a thing as a body of Tory 
doctrine, which body is worth fighting for, to give un- 
qualified support to the Salisbury Cabinet. But at 
least the country has been well and discreetly adminis- 
tered for six years. In ‘86 the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had failed to affect the conversion of the 
National Debt; it has been accomplished since, and 
on favourable terms. In “86 the Navy was below its 
proper strength ; now it is in a better condition than 
ever in peace time before. If the Army have not been 
proportionately strengthened, it must at least be re- 
membered that the first thought of Britain must be for 
her fleet: moreover, the Army is no worse off than it 
was, and the defences of the coaling stations are more 
defensible than they were in 86, while the stores are 
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not depleted as then. Very much more work has been 
done, but taxes are lighter: for no money has been 
wasted on great scares and little wars. Yet six years 
back, the materials of little wars and scares without 
number were left to the Ministry by its predecessors. 
In Africa alone we had our choice of a quarrel with 
France or Germany or with France and Germany. 
There has been no quarrel, but the reverse. In Egypt 
the roots of British power have sunk deeper and deeper, 
till the very French have almost ceased from whimper- 
ing about the hold it has taken, or from expressing 
the hope it will presently be torn away. As for Ireland, 
the comparison is between a country prosperous and 
tranquil, except for patriots engaged in breaking each 
other’s heads, and a country seething with mutiny and 
disaffection from end to end. 

The ideal voter, as the franchise reformer has dreamed 
of him, would waste no time in looking at the alter- 
native to an administration which has done substan- 
tial good work, has kept the peace and has guarded 
the national honour of the country. That alternative 
is Mr. Gladstone and naught else :—Mr. Gladstone at 
eighty-three; Mr. Gladstone intent on getting back to 
office as Trapbois to clutch at money—and withal as 
ready to live in Alsatia, if he may thereby gain his 
ends; Mr. Gladstone with a plan to be revealed 
‘in outline’ next week; Mr. Gladstone prepared to 
sacrifice the Irish Loyalists because it is a sacred duty to 
preserve all men from oppression—when their votes 
seem likely to help him to office; Mr. Gladstone here 
and Mr. Gladstone there; Mr. Gladstone confessing— 
nay, bragging !—that till "85, he bore his part in Irish 
debates and the passing of Irish Bills, without ever 
understanding the condition of Ireland or knowing 
aught of Irish history, till the need of eighty votes 
enlightened him; Mr. Gladstone making his ignorance, 
and his shameless readiness to legislate in ignorance, a 
claim to confidence ; Mr. Gladstone doing duty, though 
he know it not, as the hope of the enemies of Britain, 
within and without her gates: thisis what the voter isasked 
to prefer before Lord Salisbury’s Government. We have 
come back to where we were six years ago. Good work has 
been done meanwhile, and that will not be wholly lost. 
But in spite thereof the question is, substantially, Glad- 
stone, or no Gladstone? Is the country prepared to let 
its Gladstone block the way ? Will it sacrifice Ulster to 
put its Gladstone in office, and feed the spite of 
Chadband? Will it run a deadly adventure to give 
its Gladstone another chance? ‘These are the ques- 
tions which next week will answer. And for 
part we should be sorry to risk a prophecy as to what 
the event will be. 





our 


ORMUZD AND AHRIMAN 


FE are at a crisis of history. Expectation sits in 

the air: and hides a sword with ballot-papers. 

Mr. Gladstone will rest no longer in the abhorred deeps 
of Opposition. At his heels Anarchy and Ruin crouch 
for employment. Tor six years he has held his un- 
envied state, untaught of time, and grounding his hopes 
on the Dissolution. Rather than fail now, he cares not 
to be. With that care have gone all his fears. The 
Tories reign by his delay. Mr. Morley may whimper in 
the flattest of unraised spirits; Mr. Labouchere may 
cry for his Saturdays: the good Sir William may 
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threaten more than Pistol. But their Leader is past 
desperation. He is ranking his imaginary forces fo, 
the last time. Menaced of death, he may yet (as he 
hopes) turn the accomplishment of years into an hour. 
Meanwhile, he has published his Address to 
Mid-Lothian ; which is worth considering. 

He desires, he says, a United Kingdom : and proposes, 
therefore, to force independence upon Ireland. His 
partisans have fought since 1886 for a proposal of which 
they know nothing. But the growth of opinion in the 
country has encouraged him, nevertheless, to draught 
a constitution which it is unnecessary to offer to 
Dynamiters and which the Loyalists refuse to accept, 
The Convention, of course, may not be ignored. But 
it may be interpreted. In two counties of the North 
alarm prevails over reason. But three years of his 
governance will bring back the brotherhood of before 
the Union. The conditions, mayhap, will be different, 
But your Liberal has nothing to do with conditions, 
The Protestant ascendency, which held the country 
from Cromwell's time to Pitt's, is forgotten. Remains 
to break the political ties which Pitt gave us in place 
thereof ; and, if the Irish may fail to become Anglo- 
Saxons, at least Mr. Gladstone will have shown 
that his Bill must prevail. This is the small 
and special task, the imperfect but devoted service, 
which, in the sixtieth year of his political life, he 
When he has seen his desire, 


glass. 


reserves to himself. 
his successors may attend to the wants of this coun- 
try. British desires have been neglected by the 
most reactionary Government of modern times. Mr. 
Chamberlain cannot understand municipalities : nor Mr. 
Chaplin Village Councils. The Gladstonians, for their 
part, may not afford to quarrel with the Labour party. 
It costs them little to turn the other cheek to the 
smiter. As they fawned on Boer and ‘Tzar and Mr. Tim 
Healy, so shall they fawn on little Ben ‘Tillett 
“Tis a miserable age, they protest, when virtue is not 
regarded in handicraftsmen. No matter for a foul 
There’s no better sign of a brave soul thana 
hard hand. Wherefore they shall vote for the payment 
of members: rendering to labour the greatest of service 
This last is an excellent 


mouth. 


by enabling it to help itself. 
phrase ; but humour was never Mr. Gladstone’s strong 
l’or the rest, it is worth while, perhaps, to buy 
certain faddists. ‘The Temperance Folk may take heart. 
All things shall be given unto them, if they will sup- 
port Home Rule. Above all, it is intolerable that the 
opinion of Welsh and Scots Disestablishers should be 
overridden of a tyrannical (and British) majority. 
Ulster, of course, must be dragooned into unquestioning 
submission. But that is because Ulstermen are a 
privileged minority of Dissenting bigots: or, possibly, 
because Mr. Gladstone has prejudged their cause. 
His programmes, in fact, of Newcastle or of London, 
he holds as naught; except as baits to Home Rule. 
And of the welfare of the nation, its finances or its 
armaments, he very properly says—nothing at all. 
Voters who know enough to think on these things 
know too much to be bribed into Gladstonism. 

With this farrago of vague bitterness the Premier's 
address (to the electors of the United Kingdom) is in 
pleasant contrast. He falls into no pathetic retrospects 
To him, the coming election is something more than a 
He (also) has little to say of things 
for reason good. 'To discourse on 


point. 


personal matter. 
outside Ireland : 
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our foreign policy were as unnecessary in Lord Salis- 
bury as impertinent in Mr. Gladstone. The artisans, 
on the other hand, are in no danger of neglect. No 
arty can have the power, or will pursue the policy, of 
refusing to listen to their unanimous wish. Consider- 
ing that they have their votes: considering also the 
principles of Toryism and the record of his Govern- 
ment: the Premier feels it unnecessary to issue a 
programme. We have proved our capacity, both as 
administrators and as initiators of the legislation 
which adjusts the machine of Government to its daily 
need. Lord Salisbury prefers to appeal to the electors 
on behalf of the Irish Loyalists. ‘To hand over our 
friends and fellow-Protestants to the mastery of their 
ancient and unchanging enemies—to the sordid per- 
sons whose crimes were condemned by the Special 
Commission—would be an outrage on liberty, grati- 
tude, and good faith. Moreover, it is quite un- 
necessary. And, really, there is no more to be said. 
Mr. Sexton, amongst others, has declared himself filled 
with an inextinguishable passion of hate for the 
British Government and the British people. It were 
ridiculous, of course, to hate Mr. Sexton. But that is 
no reason for building him a little Parliament wherein 
to air his passions. 

Lord Salisbury has risen, as always, to the occasion. 
He has had the courage to take an unusual course in 
publishing his manifesto; and all men are grateful to 
him therefor. He has given us a grave and clear state- 
ment of the issue before us: and, whatever happen, he 
must stand above reproach. Election addresses generally 
are not good reading. But these two should be read 
together—more than once. 


A VEGETARIAN ORGIE 


OME folk there are who cannot endure the stress of 
\) life without the solace of a weekly prayer-meeting. 
Their vanity is satisfied with nothing less than a con- 
stantly iterated exposition of their views. For them 
no music has so exquisite a charm as the grating of 
their own voices. And so when they become emanci- 
pated, as themselves style it, they condescend from the 
orthodox conventicle and join one or other assembly 
of fadmongers. There is no topic that will not 
stimulate their pestilent eloquence, and for them the 
‘Society, with its annual subscription and its frequent 
meeting, is established in the land. Browning has served 
his time and retired by this ; the principles of Fabianism 
have been too often enunciated even for the devout. 
But Shelley has always been the chosen idol of the 
fadmonger, and the sixty persons who conspired last 
week to make the poet’s memory ridiculous put them- 
selves in the pillory for a set of talkative noodles. 

The banquet, whereby the Shelley Centenary was 
honoured, consisted of vegetables, and lasted for two 
hours. It was said ‘to commit nobody to anything. 
That we decline to believe. Not even a member of the 
Shelley Society could munch grass for two solid hours 
without running some risk. ‘The worshippers then 
spoke for an hour, within which brief space more non- 
sense was packed than is commonly heard in a month 
of Sundays. Dr. Furnivall and others contributed 
third-hand reminiscences. Mr. B. Shaw, who doubtless 
thinks Shelley as good an excuse for an advertisement as 
another, declared, with the bombast of the middle-class 
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undergraduate, that he was ‘a Socialist, an Atheist, anda 
Vegetarian.” The remark is entirely inapposite, unless 
it were intended to suggest a kinship of soul between 
Mr. Shaw and the dead poet. But the vices of great 
men are easy of imitation, and Mr. Shaw would never 
resemble Burns, for instance, even if he immersed himself 
in whisky. However, this Atheist (or Socialist) or what- 
ever he prefers to be called, proceeded to regret that 
Shelley's artistic intelligence had overshadowed his 
Thought (with a large capital); while Mr. Salt, who 
has already made not a little ‘copy’ out of Shelley, 
maintained that ‘ vegetarianism was an integral part of 
Shelley’s philosophy.’ How Shelley, whose purpose 
was to make love whenever occasion served, and to 
live his life in an atmosphere of Quixotic fantasy, 
would have shrunk from these mouthings! It were 
as vain to regret the mother who gave him birth as to 
deplore the ‘ artistic excellence’ which is his only bond 
with memory. But his early death entranced the senti- 
mentalist, and not to have an impudently dogmatic 
opinion concerning Shelley’s love affairs is to argue 
yourself ignorant of literature in an assembly of 
Socialists or Extension Students. How many of the 
persons, we wonder, who speak with confidence of 
* Harriet, have even a superficial knowledge of Shelley's 
poetry 

However, one there was at the banquet who con- 
fessed with a modest sense of shame that he had eaten 
a chop for lunch. It is amazing that he was not at 
once thrust forth as a heretic. But being allowed to 
stay, and being moreover sturdy with mutton, he 
administered a severe castigation to the aimless 
vegetarians around him. Dr. ‘Perbivall had said that 
at a certain date Shelley was not master in his own 
house. At that time, retorted Mr. Buxton Forman— 
for he is the hero of the chop—Shelley had not gone 
into housekeeping. Mr. Axon had worked off the 
ancient gag concerning ‘ the gentle beauty’ of the poet’s 
corpse. ‘That was nonsense, said Mr. Forman. Even 
in life the poet’s beauty had suffered horribly and after 
death the dog-fish had done their worst. Nor was 
Shelley—in Mr. Forman’s opinion—a reformer at all. 
After which only one question remains to ask : why in 
the world, if these busybodies be divided against them- 
selves, do they not stay at home and refrain from 
discussing the morals and motives of a man, whom 
none of them could ever have known, and who should 
live, if he live at all, in his works and not in the cheap 
scandal of fifty years ago? The greatest triumph of 
the evening was reserved for Mr. Edward Maitland, 
who compared the late lamented Dr. Anna Kingsford 
to Shelley, and bravely declared that these two were 
‘twin-spirits.. Human folly can no further go. That 
is the crown and glory of impotent fadmongering. 

And the moral of it all is that vegetables are the 
sworn foes of good taste and common sense, and that, if 
you would escape from the abyss which sentimentalism 
has dug, you should stay your appetite not with two 
hours of green herbs but with the expeditious and the 
bracing mutton chop. As patient attendance at the 
prayer-meeting is generally rewarded by an hilarious 
school-treat, the Shelley Society, after its flood of 
chatter, is organising an excursion to Marlow. ‘There 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Maitland, Dr. Furnivall and count- 
less females, will for a while forget twin souls and 
Atheism and ‘cover the water often covered by Shelley, 
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while an ‘exhibition of relics’ will bring the year's 


festival to a fitting termination. Shelley was scarce 


happy in his life. After death misfortune has com- 
pletely overwhelmed him. Better a thousand times 
to be forgotten, than to be the sport of a handful of 
intellectual wastrels. 


THE ROUGH IN POLITICS 


N UCH as we regret that a woman's enthusiasm 
i should have added to Mr. Gladstone's present 
anxieties, we cannot but think that there is a dis- 
position to make too much of an act whose connection 
with politics is no more than accidental. It is unfor- 
tunate that the strain on Mr. Gladstone’s equani- 
mity—already taxed sufficiently by the infirmities 
natural to his years and the exertions of a great crisis— 
should have been increased ; but that is no reason for 
connecting, for the first time in history, a gingerbread- 
nut with outrage. Moreover, it is revealed that the 
criminal is not only ‘a frequent inebriate, but also ‘: 
violent partisan of Home Rule’; so that the gingerbread 
was cast at him as being the tribute nearest to her hand. 
Of course her silliness, having ended more seriously 
than most women’s, deserves punishment in a higher 
degree. Still, that is no reason why the serious journals 
of London should in their ignorance have spoken of 
her with an anger they rarely bestow upon the Deadly 
Sins. One can understand what the Gladstonian press- 
men said on the event, and why : one cannot understand 
how T'he Times (for instance) could write as if it feared 
that its readers might be tempted to cry out, ‘ Blessed 
be Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite!* People don’t 
do such things nowadays: and it is just as well that 
the morning papers should keep their heads even 
in a political crisis. Dr. Parker seized on the incident 
as an advertisement: from his pulpit he pronounced the 
‘outrage’ to be ‘damnable, and asked his congrega- 
tion to signify the same in the usual manner. But if 
it be ‘damnable* to throw ginger-bread at an eminent 
statesman, is it also ‘damnable’* to card your neigh- 
bour’s wife, to hough and hamstring his ‘cattle, to fire 
rifles at dead of night into his bedroom, to intimidate 
him into a refusal to pay his rent, and to make him ‘ deal 
exclusively with some one else? Why, then, did Dr. 
Parker abstain from describing the authors of these 
excesses of conduct 2 Or does he hold that the damna- 
bleness of a crime is determined by its object ? 

All the same, we hope that this enthusiastic woman 
will find no imitators on either side, at any rate, until 
Female Suffrage has made such conduct a recognised 
method of expressing political sentiment. Equally objec- 
tionable is what might be described as the gladiatorial 
method which consists in hiring and organising a rabble, 
to prevent candidates, especially Unionist candidates, 
from getting a hearing. In several Metropolitan constit- 
uencies the roughs—for pay, or drink, or from a mere 
zeal for rowdiness-——have done their utmost to render 
futile all the candidates’ efforts to speak. In the end 
they have been beaten 
the decay of political enthusiasm amongst the decent 
classes: of the increase of careless ‘ floaters.’ If the 
electorate turned out in proper numbers to hear the 
candidates, there would be no room for these fellows. 
If men from both sides attended, the interruptions 
bearing upon the speeches would make it unnecessary 


But their presence is a sign of 
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for hired opponents to address the speaker in language 
taken from the kennels and the dock-side. Any listener 
is entitled to make a reasonable ejaculation, which often 
helps the speaker. And if an amendment can be carried 
decently and in order, why not? And if, after the 
lively ‘heckling’ at the close of a meeting, two or more 
private citizens fall to blows—outside—why not, 

Better that 
than that they should abstain from voting. Better the 
faction fights which disgrace Irish elections than the 
indifference which hands the Empire over to the 
iimpire’s enemies. T'hese never forget to vote. But 
everything tends to prove that the British citizen js 
losing enthusiasm for his party and his principles; and 
nothing proves it so much as the decay of the old 
electioneering spirit, the old electioneering humours, 
On the one hand, the unenfranchised rowdy lords jt 


long as they keep clear of the police + 


when he can try to prevent the candidate from speaking 
his mind; on the other, the ‘ Hoater’ makes all effort 
useless. Butif our politics are not to be Americanised, 
the common ruthan of the street must be made to 
behave himself indoors, and the trimmer must do his 
duty to the State: even if he deceive himself into a 
belief that that duty is to support a Radical treason- 
monger. 


‘DIE WALKURE’ 


é OW is it to be expected ’(so might run the lament 

of the fervent Wagnerian over the performance 
of Die Walkiire at Covent Garden on Wednesday) ‘that 
a successful interpretation of the Master’s work should 
be possible when the stage upholstery is so ineffective ? 
when the Fire which should gleam delicately upon the 
Sword in the first act is no more than an unmanageable 
collection of gas-jets ? when in the second act, Briimn- 
hilde is deprived of her Horse, and the Storm-Clouds 
descend upon the rocks like mismanaged bundles of 
cotton-wool, and the details of the fight between Sieg- 
mund and Hunding are lost in an absurd confusion of 
shadows ? when, above all, in the third act, the passage of 
the Valkyries to Valhalla with their Dead Heroes is chiefly 
reminiscent of a magic-lantern superintended by in- 
genious boys ? How can it be expected that a successful 
interpretation of the Master's work should be possible 
And the fervent Wagnerian would in these words speak 
an unquestionable truth: under such circumstances a 
successful interpretation is not to be expected. For, to 
put the point upon the matter, herein is to be cdliscovered 
the nice difference between Wagnerian melodrama and 
the true drama which has no dependence upon these 
meretricious assistances. Without the help of an efficient 
army of stage carpenters the Wagnerian drama becomes 
absolutely impossible, it loses its gaudy raiment and is 
shown to be the merest bundle of bones garbed in a 
Now, to do Wagner justice, 
granted his conception of drama, it was scarce possi- 
ble that he could do. otherwise than he has done. 
Ignorant as he was, in a degree that approaches the 
sublime, of the rounded unity, the inevitable completion 
and harmony of part with part that go to the making of 
drama properly understood, it was natural that, accord- 
ing to the primitive fashions when such ignorance ruled 
the world in its dramatic infancy, he should be content 
with inventing a succession of incidents all more or less 
connected with the paramount emotions of mankind, 


costume deceptively gay. 
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And here his mother-wit saved his desired popularity. It 
may be supposed that himself was the first to perceive 
the perfect wearisomeness of such a succession of in- 
cidents, were they left to their own essential powers of 
persuasion ; clopements, quarrels, battles, rescues, adul- 
teries—these might have their internal interest if they 
should be woven cunningly together with mutual inter- 
changes and mutual dependence; but following tamely 
upon one another they are all incapable of sustained 
effect. Therefore he perceived that each incident must 
be made impressive by the accompaniment of stage 
tricks, if audiences were to be ensnared and critics 
caught in the net. But shorn of these tricks, or helped 
only by tricks ill-performed, how poor does this common 
melodrama appear! How thin and worn and stupid is 
it turned! How justifiable (in a word) is seen to be 
that supposed lament with which these remarks have 
been prefaced ! 

The music of Die Walkiire is rather a more serious 
matter than the music of Das Rheingold; in it are 
developed at once with greater insistence the better and 
the worse qualities of the musician. ‘To begin with 
the first: Wagner is perhaps seen at his best (at his 
best, that is, for a piece of sustained work) in the great 
duet between Siegmund and Sieglinde which takes up 
the last half of the first act. So far as the common- 
place inspirations of the musician are concerned he had 
here surrounded himself with a not unusual background 
for the average love-song—a pair of lovers and a spring- 
time moon. ‘The song opens then with a few bars of 
melody which, though pretty and effective, are not in 
the least original, and are indeed strikingly similar to 
the well-known Volkslied, Das Miihlenrad; this is 
developed, after the fashion of Wagnerian melody, a 
little askew and very eccentrically, the orchestra 
gradually ‘ slowing down’ in preparation for a rushing 
string accompaniment to heighten the effect of the 
central phrase of the duet. And here the peculiar 
genius of the man at once becomes apparent—a genius 
not abundantly inspired nor lavish of its power—but (as 
itmay be called) a repetitive genius, a genius which, 
having chanced upon the effective and brief possibility, 
will work out that possibility to its ultimate oppor- 
tunity. This central phrase is a powerful musical idea 
which just misses the first-rate ; it is not pure enough to 
be first-rate, yet is too potent to be ranked very far 
beneath ; and, though the bones of Wagner should turn 
in his grave at the saying, it is a phrase recalling 
Meyerbeer at his best. But only Meyerbeer himself 
was capable of handling the thing with so interesting, 
and even so superb an insight into the art of musical 
repetition as this is handled by Wagner. By every 
artifice of orchestration (eribbed, if you will, from 
Berlioz, but unquestionably there) these two bars are 
displayed in every possible combination; they are 
smuggled under a tremolo, they peer through a bass 
prestissimo, and show their faces over a mere exercise 
counterpoint, they change their key and thus appear 
in the twinkling of an eye in a new dress, they drop a 
note midway and strive to persuade you that they are 
not discuised but transformed, and finally—connected 
here and there by passages that go to make a climax 
developed with artful hesitancy—they spring out in 
octaves upon the closing note of the duet, and, as the 
curtain descends, they are repeated again and again and 
are whirled off through a tremendous crescendo upon 
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one last emphatic repetition into the commonplace con- 
clusion of the common chord. The thing is admirably 
contrived to work an audience into enthusiasm ; it is per- 
haps as fine a piece of mere musical artifice as the world 
has seen; the gallery cannot hear it without vehement 
applause; and, certainly for the moment, it is very 
insinuating, very persuasive. But you remember les 
Huguenots and that duet of the fourth act ; you recall 
that other climax, you bring to mind the behaviour of 
other galleries on the conclusion of that other duet, you 
compare Valentine’s leap through the window to Sieg- 
mund’s acquisition of the sword ; and you conclude that 
the thing has been done once before, not this time by 
Wagner, but by—Meyerbeer. ‘That rivalry is the 
strangest revenge of all. 

But there is more than one duet to note in the 
opera, even though that duet be its most prominent 
claim to consideration. There is the leit-motif; which 
at this stage begins to grow a little bewildering; man 
loses count. However, if at times one be apt to be a 
little forgetful of the exact meaning, the metaphysi- 
cal quality of each, if the essential distinction of 
brass for Valhalla and violins for Heroism do not 
force itself upon the mind without a categorical refer- 
ence to The Pall Mall Gazette, the leit-motifs are still 
there, and begin to show their faces, more or less unex- 
pectedly, like old and familiar acquaintances—one had 
almost written friends, in forgetfulness. From the 
invention (or, at any rate, the development into its 
modern prominence) of the leit-motif’ Wagner has reaped 
the chief harvest of his glory. But it is here insisted 
that the invention is demonstrable proof of his musical 
poverty in all save orchestration and the handling of 
musical instruments. ‘The fact that he found himself 
compelled to such an artifice, and the extreme relief to 
his own resources of invention which such an artifice 
could not fail to be, chiefly suffice for such a demon- 
stration. The weary windings of such conversational 
music as occupies the best part of the Ring occurred easily 
enough, one may suppose, to Wagner's invention. In- 
ded, save for the instrumentation—in which, after Berlioz, 
his master,it is admitted that he excels—the mere passage 
from bar to bar in these conversations does not seem to 
require more than the minutest power of invention. But 
the dullest audience requires occasional humouring, and 
it is to be observed that the average audience will 
accept any combination of notes for music if that com- 
bination be but repeated sufficiently frequently. Herein 
at once appear the uses of a /eit-motif: Its first advantage 
lies in the fact that it cannot be played too often, and 
its second in the fact that, with the above certainties 
before one, its musical quality is of no commercial 
value ; repetition suffices. So that, in any moment of 
doubt, the musician has but to introduce opportunities 
for the leit-motif, and the whole world, including himself, 
is satisfied. Not of pure music then should Wagner be 
described as master: but rather as master of musical 
repetition, who could thereby turn his very poverty to 
use, and persuade men that it was wealth. 


‘SQUARING’? CRIME 


[’ matters very little to the public whether the 

sentence on Dr. Collins, who has pleaded guilty to 
a charge of forging Captain Selwyn’s name to a bill, is 
severe or comparatively lenient, In any case the result 
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toa man in Dr, Collins's position must be ruin, and 
the crime in itself is of the most commonplace character. 
The topics to be urged in mitigation are exactly those 
which are urged by, or on behalf of, every prisoner con- 
victed of any crime of the kind. ‘The prisoner did not 
mean to cheat anybody ; he had every reason to believe 
that he would be able to pay the money; he felt sure 
the person whose name he forged would have repaid it 
himself if he had been asked to do so: these are the 
common forms appropriate to Collins's present situation. 
Such persons frequently fail to perceive, what is never- 
theless the fact, that, even if these assertions be correct, 
a fraud has been committed, and the person who parted 
with the money has been cheated, because he was led 
to believe that he had a certain security for repayment 
which in fact he had not. The fact that he would have 
been content with his security, or with that which he 
actually had, is not only very difficult of ascertainment 
but wholly irrelevant to the matter. 

The case is worthy of comment from another point 
of view. By the law of England, when a subject of the 
Queen discovers that any person has committed a 
crime, he may either prosecute the criminal himself, or 
give information to any other person which may lead 
to a prosecution, but he is not bound to do either. On 
the other hand, if he choose to institute a prosecution, 
the matter is then held to be of public concern, and he 
is no longer allowed of his own motion to withdraw 
from it. This is hardly an arrangement which a 
judicious legislature would deliberately invent, but it 
works well enough in practice. It follows that to bar- 
gain with a detected criminal as to whether or not you 
will commence proceedings against him is highly repre- 
hensible, and differs little from contempt of court, or 
the compounding of felony, or otherwise, as the case 
may be. From these considerations it ensues that the 
behaviour of Captain Selwyn and his friends, when they 
discovered the crime of which Collins had been guilty, 
is much to be deplored, and the more so because this is 
not the first time of late that such practices or their like 
have been indulged in. 
some people’s minds, which even the Gordon-Cumming 
case has not eradicated, that, when you catch a gentle- 
man committing a crime, the best thing to do is to induce 
him to sign an attested document confessing his guilt, 
and then promise tohold your tongue upon certain terms. 
Now, as has been explained above, the proper course in 
such circumstances is either to prosecute or to do nothing: 
one manifest objection to the principle of making a bar- 
gain being that the bargain is exceedingly likely not to be 
kept. If Collins had been prosecuted at once he would 
have had nothing to complain of, but he was tortured by 
a period of suspense during which he could not tell for 
certain what would become of him, and it is quite possible 
that by the time these lines are in print, he will, in 
consideration of his treatment by the prosecution, have 
been sentenced to some punishment considerably less 
than he deserves. Another point to be borne in mind is 
that a man who traffics with a criminal, and procures 
him to do this or that in consideration of forbearance, 
necessarily involves himself, and that in an unpleasant 
manner, in the sting of a criminal transaction. How- 
ever innocent of absolute transgression such person may 
be, the character of a man who has dabbled with a 
detected criminal cannot be absolutely free from thie 
stain of that association. 


There seems to be a notion in 
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The fact is, and these deplorable events make it neces. 
sary to insist upon it, that no honest man should make 
any kind of bargain in such a matter. Either he feels 
obliged to prosecute, or he does not. That isa question 
of morals which he must settle for himself: and, con. 
fronted with a serious issue, with a difficulty for which 
his convention provides no treatment, he sometimes 
settles it, as we have seen—not as a gentleman, which he 
is said to be, but—as a very silly schoolboy. To make 
it a question of contract with the culprit is obviously and 
necessarily wrong : because every contract is designed to 
procure some benefit to each side, and any contract not 
toprosecute is, ev hypothesi, intended to benefit both the 
criminal and the person who has detected him. The 
former has no claim to the indulgence, and the latter 
has no business to get any advantage out of the crime. 
Lastly, the law and its administrators are put in a false 
and ridiculous position when they are called into activity 
not because A. B. has picked a pocket, but because, 
having been caught and let go, he went to a concert 
after promising C. D., who caught him, that he would 
absent himself from such gatherings in future. It may 
be virtuous, and it is lawful, conduct on the part of 
C, D. to let A. B. go free though he knows him to be 
a murderer, a thief, or a jockey who pulls horses. It 
may—sometimes—be right to give him time to get 
But such bar- 
gains as that to which Dr. Collins was a party can 
never be anything but grossly improper. 


away, and seize him if he does not go. 


TRAGIC COMEDIANS 


ARIs is deeply shocked. One of the little farces 
which have been recurring in her midst. this 
generation or so has been fitted with a tragic cur- 
tain—by accident. This was not the intention of the 
players, who to do them justice were content to stick 
to the good old conventions: a little flourish of 
menaces, a splutter of popguns or a clatter of steel, and 
a fraternal embrace over a bead of blood. The game 
was very familiar, all its tricks and business were 
stereotyped ; the spectators knew the end, but were 
prepared for titillation nevertheless. ‘Then for once in 
a while something went wreng behind the footlights, 
the ‘ properties’ blundered, and here is the Marquis de 
Mores explaining the accident away, apologising for the 
unfortunate dénouement, and declaring it was all a 
mistake. ‘The good Parisians are indignant at the 
logical conclusion of their favourite pastime, and are 
weeping abundantly over the grave of a gallant officer. 
and an estimable citizen. Nay, more: the Minister of 
War has publicly lamented the dead man, and the 
populace that streamed in crowds to the funeral of 
Captain Mayer is content that the scapegoat Marquis 
should to prison. 

But the affair has a more serious significance than in 
its reflection upon French conventions. ‘The Bois de 
Boulogne duel is an anomaly, maintained as a preten- 
tious advertisement, but this fatal encounter between 
the Jew and the Christian is of stranger interest. The 
Marquis de Mores, at the age of thirty-four, has had 
an eccentric career. Modernity could find no better 
illustration of itself, for all the movements and condi- 
tions of the day meet in his life and personality. The 
heir of two dukedoms, of an ancient lineage, he has 
been a soldier, a speculator, a financier, and a revolu- 
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tionary ; and he has married an American heiress. He 
has been a persistent adventurer throughout, he has 
been a Boulangist, he has been an Anarchist. No trade 
nor creed seems to have come amiss to him, and the 
latest of all is that of Jew-baiter. Whatever the reason, 
he has definitely committed himself to the Judenhetze. 
The crusade is remarkable, but quite intelligible, though 
the origin of M. Drumont’s antipathy is somewhat 
mysterious. It may be an unaffected fanaticism ; it 
may be the mask of some political intrigue. At least 
he has become a factor in Paris by reason of it, and 
the Mayer affair is not likely to detract from his noto- 
riety. The resentment against the Jews in France is 
not artificial; it is merely a parallel to the vulgar 
feeling in Germany ; and M. Drumont may be regarded 
as in some sense its mouthpiece, though he pull the wires 
at the same time. ‘That the agitation should attract 
an adherent from the ranks of the demagogues is not 
very strange, when the adherent is so eccentric as the 
Marquis de Mores; but it has, in fact, the allegiance 
of the proletariat. 

All over Europe the working man has a grievance 
against the Jew, and in England no less than abroad. 
If the leaders of the Labour party here were as frank 
and courageous as they are on the Continent, they 
would ere this have formulated their objections to 
the race, whether it be quartered in Whitechapel or 
in Maida Vale. On the one hand the pauper immi- 
grant is a Jew, on the other the abominable capitalist. 
There is nothing in common between Cockney and 
Yiddish. But whatever his destiny the Jew is with 
us, and must be reckoned with as a political force. 
He is both sweater and sweated in the East-end, and 
the strings of the money-market are in his hand. 
The aggregation of financial power in the control of 
a Hebrew clique is one of the most notable and sig- 
nificant facts in modern times. With the press and 
the City at its back it might accomplish anything. It 
isnot too much to say that wars may hinge upon the 
councils of these potentates. It is a serious reflection, 
and one that may account in some degree for the 
animosity of your Drumonts. The one comfortable 
consolation is that the Jew naturalises well. In France 
he becomes a Frenchman—as Soult or Masséna or the 
unfortunate Captain Mayer; in Germany he is a 
German ; and in England, that happy refuge from 
the fury of the persecutor, he undoubtedly affects a 
most wholesome and agreeable patriotism. 


JOURNALISM IN THREE VOLUMES 
N% by any means the least valuable number in a 


valuable book (Miscellaneous Essays, London: 
Percival) is Mr. Saintsbury’s dissertation on the 
English novel as it exists in 1892. ‘True, he has 
scrupulously refrained from personalitics, when to 
indulge in them would have been, not only to make 
certain writers of fiction very angry but also, to point 
his meaning and assist his public’s judgment. ‘True, 
too, that, as becomes an old and patient reader of novels, 
he is not for selection in the matter of reviews but 
would just go on reviewing Mr. Blank and Miss Dash 
and Mrs, Asterisk all together in the good old patient 
Way. But it is his distinction not to take the latter-day 
novelist too seriously, and, having the courage of his 
convictions, to set small store by the work that trades- 
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man does. The public, as he remarks, has developed a 
habit of novel-reading ; in obedience to that habit it 
has created a system of Demand and Supply ; and, in- 
asmuch as it is prepared to pay, the average novel has 
become an article of commerce, and the average 
novelist, even as the average painter and the average 
playwright, a strictly commercial gentleman, having his 
travellers and his touts, his advertising agents and his 
managers, and differing from the brewer and the cheese- 
monger, chiefly, in that the wares he sells are produced 
out of himself: so that—carrying as it were his mashi- 
tubs in his head—he is able to do without the very costly 
and elaborate plant whose possession must be com- 
passed of his rivals. He is, in fact, a journalist in three 
volumes, and there is, so far as is known, no earthly 
reason why he should not be treated ‘as sich ’ and ‘as sich’ 
behave. ‘So long, says Mr. Saintsbury, ‘as the Board 
School lasts, the ordinary manufacture of newspapers 
and novels must goon.’ And so long, it may be added, 
as the ‘ordinary manufacture’ of novels and newspapers 
does go on, the better for those practitioners of the 
Art of Fiction, who are unable to be anything but 
commercial men; the better for their guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend, the Literary Agent ; the better for 
printers and papermakers and cheap binders ; the better 
for everything, in fact, except the Art of Fiction afore- 
said; the better for everybody except the lover of 
literature: the poor devil who, incapable of reading 
anything but what is good, shall then be left with 
nothing at all to read. 

For it is pretty certain that, though you can control 
supply in the matter of quantity, to control it in the 
matter of quality is impossible. Nay: it is a common 
experience that, when demand becomes excessiveand con- 
tinuous, the effect upon supply in this latter particular 
is inevitably disastrous. ‘There is the market, and the 
market must be fed. It matters not with what. 
The prime necessity is a sufficiency of food. What is 
wanted is, not good novels but, fiction; and it is not 
good novels, it is simply fiction, that you get. ‘The 
Board School neither creates nor develops talent: it 
simply teaches to read and write, and its influence on 
the ordinary manufacture of novels, already apparent 
in the matter of consumption, will soon, no doubt, be- 
come diabolishly evident in that [of production, Of 
course, there will also be—or let us hope there will— 
the dozen or so who write novels because they do nothing 
else so well, and there is nothing else they tike so much 
to do; but, these apart—and, inasmuch as these are 
human, it is not impossible but the law of Supply and 
Demand will disastrously affect them also—there is 
nothing for it but to look for worse and even worse. 
Mr. Saintsbury has noted, of course, that the average 
novelist has taken to talking more about his ‘ Art’ 
than his fathers did; that he has removed his coat, 
and announced, in the manner of Mr. Winkle, that 
he is going to begin to ignore the Young Person; 
that he is getting more and more disposed to be 
prodigal of adjectives, and ‘distinctly precious’ in 
his theory and practice of style. But these symp- 
toms are merely external; they mean no more than 
is meant by the velveteen coat and the long hair 
of his brother-tradesman, the painter, whose ana- 
logues, indeed, they are: it is improbable, to say the 
least, that they will have any deep or lasting effect, 
whether for good or ill, on the trade in British fiction. 
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It is more to the point to note that, great as that trade 
already is, it is bound to become far greater and to be 
gradually subjected to the laws by which all trade is 
governed. There is plenty of competition now ; and, 
as it grows heavier, as the market fills more rapidly, 
and as less and less room is left for the beginner and 
the petty trader, the chandler of fiction so to speak, so 
the necessity for advertisement, advertisement, and still 
advertisement : will be found irresistible: till the pur- 
veyor, no longer content with paragraphs here and 
signed articles there, will insist upon a share in the 
hoardings. ‘Then, the Literary Agent aiding, you will 
be invited, pictorially invited, to ‘'Try Besant’ (or Kip- 
ling, or Barrie, or Stevenson, as the case may be), and in- 
formed, in lively colours, that ‘ Meredith ° (or Hardy, or 
Blackmore) ‘ Will Not Wash Clothes.’ It is a horrible 
look-out, of course ; but fiction, as we have it now, ‘is, 
says Mr. Saintsbury, ‘ a low form of literature ;* and ‘ the 
low form is the most tenacious of life ;’ and the neces- 
sities of the struggle for existence are imperious in the 
low form as the high ; and the R. A. of the immediate 
future may perhaps—nay, will—be found painting the 
portrait of the Successful Novelist with a view to its 
acceptance at the hands of Messrs. Willing and Parting- 
ton and the rest. Thus the Tavern-Keeper, great of 
soul, exhibits the ‘ad.’ of his friend the Dealer in 
Cigars! Thus the Fabian, high of heart, expounds the 
fads of his patron, the Retired, Yet Sanguine, Merchant ! 
It were a bad ending to a tradition begun by Fielding 
and Richardson, continued by Miss Austen and Sir 
Walter, and brought down to Dickens and Thackeray 
and Disraeli. A bad ending and a miserable change. 
But it would have its comforts too. For, if it come 
about, the ‘ Fictionist ’ (a term of reproach whose villany 
Mr.Saintsbury esteems aright) will no more dare to send 
out his wares for review than the Cheesemonger (his 
Sister) now dare send out her cheeses, or the Butcher 
and the Brewer (his Cousin and his Aunt) their samples 
of Prime Welsh at 6d., their specimens of Old and 
Mild at 2s. 6d. per dozen (bottles included). When 
life will be worth living indeed. 


LINES 
To One about to become a French Subject 


N ASTER of Arts, O thou, the sovran-styled 
Singer of that heroic Charmides 
Inexplicable, who in old-world seas 

Perished ! On whom, each in her turn beguiled, 


Most of the Muses Nine have swelled and smiled ! 
And yet thou art a martyr, and the breeze 
Thrills with thy grief, and those Pierides, 

Complaining, call thee—straight !—their dearest chi'd ! 


Thou quittest us—our pitiful smoke and stir, 
Our stupor and disdain! Thou must become 


One race with Ohnet, Sarah, V. Sardou, 


All the elect ! And, passion-pale and dumb, 
Lo, thine infatuated Sunflowér 
Weeps, and in weeping, wonders what shall we do, 


When, reft of our only Greek and all his games, 
We watch the purblind sun set smug on Thames ? 
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MODERN MEN 


HERBERT SPENCER 


MOST distinguished man of letters, who was askeq 

his opinion of Mr. Spencer, said that he seemed to be 
an industrious fellow. The phrase was very accurate, but 
of the grossest inadequacy, and could only have been the 
verdict of an artist. Mr. Spencer has nothing in common 
with the artist ; his are not the eyes of Shakespeare, of 
Michael Angelo, of Raphael; he has none of that insolent 
indifference to causes, that sublime faith in the divinity of 
effects, which have inspired the literature of the world, 
It is indeed probable that your artist will deny the 
philosophical mind the distinction of genius. To him, and 
to him alone, he protests, shall immortality belong. His 
aim is the only aim, his scope the one scope; his eyes 
view the world in the only veritable light. Behind him 
and his looms that obscure and mystic spirit which has 
been called imagination; this is the one essential in al] 
the issues of human effort; this is the supreme gift on 
earth. And yet for all his arrogant creed, for all his 
confident assumption of privilege, there is a faculty as 
potent, as singular, as rare and as useful as‘ this 
spiritual presence. Indeed in its loftiest exhibitions the 
faculty of analysis absorbs and includes imagination. To 
dissect and disintegrate a sensation you must first adequately 
realise it ; and he that sets forth to probe and examine the 
naked soul of man, to lay bare its secrets, to disclose its 
mysteries, to discriminate, record, explain, derive and 
ticket the most particular, subtle and intimate thoughts, 
motives and feelings of this human heart, has undertaken 
a prodigious feat demanding the highest intellectual 
equipment. This is what Mr. Spencer has proposed to 
himself. 

The scheme of his life-work he has unfolded in the 
introduction to his First Principles, and we have but to 
read therein to discover the scale and limit of the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy. Its simplicity is marvellous, its orbit 
is colossal; to accomplish the programme implies an 
indefatigable diligence and a piercing insight. He had 
written his last words on several points of knowledge 
before, but it was not until some two and thirty years 
ago that he proclaimed to the public the system of the 
work to which he was to devote his life. For one 
whose pure intellect must rank with Bacon’s and with 
Aristotle’s his methods were peculiarly humble and 
tolerant. His own theories had been formed for years, yet 
he bore with the ignorance of his readers, as though he 
himself were learning with them. The schools were not 
of his temper, and the struggle must have seemed hope- 
less. Theology and metaphysics had held their rule 
absolute for centuries. Bacon and Hume and Locke and 
Berkeley had captained desperate assaults upon the tyranny, 
but when Mr. Spencer appeared upon the field, the English 
school was still baffled and unorganised. The sensational 
philosophy had been conducted to a point of vantage 
hitherto unattained, but Kant and transcendentalism were 
now in possession. Dislodged from their empirical strong- 
holds the conventions had turned to bay within their 
German refuge ; here, they vowed, they had made their 
last concession; here would they take their stand for 
ever ; and the voice of their challenge went up from the 
academies of Europe. Individual champions did excellent 
service against these forces, but their war-cries were dis- 
sonant and diverse. Atthis juncture came Mr. Spencer forth, 
and found himself alone. From the past he had inherited the 
traditions of that English school, which, when the history of 
philosophy comes to be written, will be shown to have laid 
the real foundations thereof; but he was more than the 
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heir of these traditions, for the building itself was to grow 
under his hands. He was at once the culmination of that 
ancient movement which began with Bacon, and the out- 
get of a new one. It was his fortune to compound and 
formulate the discoveries of the past, to integrate the 
truths of the sciences, to combine them into a philosophy. 
The time was ripe for the man, and the man was born 
punctually to the hour. With him came Darwin and the 
revolution in natural science. To the metaphysicians and 
the theologians of that day he came forward with pro- 
fessions of amity, and a smiling face. ‘We have all a 
common aim, said he. ‘Let us, then, begin at the 
beginning. Here lies the universe about us; we are con- 
fned as in a prison-house. Let the artist contrive his 
beauties to beguile posterity ; for you and me the universe 
is ealling—calling in our ears. We must explore its 
mysteries, we must listen to its secrets.’ ‘The adventure 
upon which the philosopher was to embark was assuredly 
as romantic and as stirring as any expedition to Eldorado. 
The nations had been launching their little skiffs for the 
voyage from the beginning of all time, and here was one 
who professed to guide them as near to the strange land 
as ever they might sail. They should hear the very heart 
of Nature beating, he declared; as close as humanity 
could win to the great Cause they should fare forth 
together. The Cause itself, the Force or Power—however 
it be ealled—from which all else depends, is wholly beyond 
our sight, for on the threshold of our adventure this fact 
meets us face to face, that all knowledge is in relatives, 
that the absolute which these relatives translate for us is 
for ever closed against us. How proximate we can be to 
it, it were impossible to say ; he, at least, would take us as 
near as lay in his power. 

The aim of philosophy then, he declared, is to learn 
that truth, or law which forms as it were the greatest 
common multiple of all truths, that truth which is ‘know- 
ledge in the very highest degree of generality.’ There is 
one Law which underlies the foundation of all things, 
which draws very close to the Eternal Cause, which is, in 
fine, the most ultimate expression of truth that we may 
ever acquire. Let us find this, and forthwith study the 
phenomena of life in its light; you shall see then how 
things will fill their places inthe scheme. We will take 
nothing for granted, nothing but those inevitable postu- 
lates without which our inquiry cannot proceed. The 
human reason may not suspect itself, and therefore we 
must assume the accuracy of the elementary operations of 
the mind. This given, we shall ask no more ; we shall go 
naked to the encounter. And so through a deep and 
subtle consideration of the primary ideas, space, time, and 
matter, Mr. Spencer plods steadily and surely to his great 
definition. There is no escape from it; you are driven 
upon it with the most pitiless logic, @ priori and a posteriori 
both ; till in the circle of our poor relative knowledge it 
seems an absolute, a truth beyond contention. And here 
it is in the author’s own words. All visible phenomena 
are subject to ‘an integration of matter and concomitant 
dissipation of motion, during which matter passes from an 
indefinite incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent 
heterogeneity, and during which the retained motion 
undergoes a parallel transformation.’ It has a monstrous 
sound, it is true, but abstract ideas clothe themselves 
with little taste. This is the law at the back of all 
nature, animate and inanimate ; and this is the law which is 
to explain the innumerable mysteries of physical and 
mental life, in the face of which so many difficulties will 
fall into line. It offers no final explanation, you will com- 
plain. No, and that final explanation is for ever debarred 
us by our very condition among the relatives. But the 
truth is as absolute as we seem likely to reach. This is 
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the Law of Evolution, in virtue of which all things are and 
continue to be ; and now that he had fought his way to it, 
there remained to deal with the phenomena of the universe 
in the light of the revelation. Here the work which the 
philosopher had set himself grinned at him down the vale 
ofyears. The details of the plan were too multitudinous, its 
branches were too innumerable for one poor lifetime. Mr. 
Spencer saw this, and the application of the law to inorganic 
nature was forthwith dismissed from his scheme. He began 
with organic life, and in his Principles of Biology organised 
and rationalised that science; the. upon followed the 
volumes on Psychology,on Sociology; and those on Morals are 
even now appearing. Throughout each subject his method 
has been according to the strictest of logic—to get the 
scope of the science by a definition, and then to order and 
generalise its facts. Many remarkable doctrines has he 
determined in the course of his royal progress, as for 
example in his exhaustive works on Sociology, wherein he 
has concluded that individualism is the proper rule of 
Government. Rigidly faithful to his principles, he has 
elaborated his sciences with the care and resolution of a 
machine, and to-day the volumes of his labour form a 
completer and more symmetrical body of synthetic philo- 
sophy than was ever conceived before in the world. 

His style is as frank and passionless as his matter ; his 
are not the elegances and graces of the picturesque and 
the vivid. Often he is laboriously dull, lest, no doubt, one 
link in the chain should fail his students. For the rest his 
individuality never escapes into his writing ; save for the 
sheer intelligence at work it might be that a machine was 
executing the bloodless phrases. He stands or falls by his 
achievement in ideas, and to them he has devoted an 
imagination, if not of fire, of the most subtle intricacy 
The spectacle is strange and somewhat pathetic. One 
who has judged and estimated numberless emotions, has 
spent a life groping among the passions for their secret 
springs—this man must go down to our grandchildren as 
little of a living personality as a skeleton in joints. And 
yet he has lived to an aftermath of fame. The meta- 
physician is not dead, not even yet ; Hegel and Comte 
have their worshippers ; the transcendental and the senti- 
mental have still their vogue. But so, too, now has Mr. 
Spencer. An unregarded pioneer in the fifties, he has 
in these forty years of quiet work, earned the considera- 
tion of the world, which if it will not accept him, at least 
regards him with much admiration—and some fear. 


THE LIFE-BUOY 


JOUNG Carruthers, though now an old_ boating 


man, has warped and bitter views on the subject of 


accidents. His anxious mother could by no means be 
brought to consent to his having a boat of his own till he 
had promised never to tempt the perils of the deep 
unaccompanied by a life-buoy. The careful creature went 
further, and provided a sturdy circular arrangement in 
cork, of the species furnished to the great ocean liners ; and 
was with difficulty prevented from purchasing one with 
an ingenious pyrotechnic arrangement, which ignited when 
it reached the water, and burnt blue and red flares, with 
lucid intervals of Roman candles. Carruthers, who was an 
excellent swimmer, was hard put to it to conceal the 
awkward piece of furniture from the unmannerly chaff of his 
boating friends ; and it was not till he found it possessed a 
certain suitability for sitting on when he was lunching on 
the grass, that he became at all reconciled. Even then, he 
vas always leaving the Thing behind, and having to go 
back for it: losing much time and temper thereby. 

What seemed worst wanted, however, was an opportunity 
of testing the Thing in its own Royal Humane Society 
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sphere of action. As in the case of the hotel lift, which 
has to kil] its man or ever it can work with ease and 
safety, the Thing, Carruthers felt, wanted some sort of 
christening before he could afford to ignore it. But the 
boat refused to fall in with these views, and was most stiff- 
necked on the question of upsettals. So Carruthers was 
overjoyed when a chance presented itself of testing the 
qualities of the Thing by proxy. The subject was his 
uncle, a wealthy old solicitor, teeming with possibilities em 
futuro, and with fat briefs for young barrister-nephews tn pre- 
senti, who volunteered himself for ‘ a quiet day on the river.’ 
Quiet it was, and it seemed likely to end as it had begun ; 
when the old gentleman unexpectedly enlivened matters 
by overbalancing himself off the landing stage well into 
the stream. His anxious nephew, stilling his laughter, 
shoved him a couple of sculls to put under his arms ; then, 
suddenly grasping the possibilities of the case, ran for the 
Thing, which was at the other end of the stage, and, feai- 
ing lest his uncle might be saved before it could reach 
him, hurled it with a steady aim. The old gentleman was 
getting on nicely till the Thing came hurtling through the 
air, and took him full on the bald spot; when he seemed 
to lose all interest in the proceedings, and quietly disap- 
peared from court. So Carruthers had to go in for him 
after all, and get wet. More: he found himself eventually 
‘from the book of fortune razed quite’ by his implacable 
relative, who was convinced of his ‘malengine, as the old 
books have it, and evil intention. 

A week or two later, Carruthers, in act to reach fora 
bottle of cider that was cooling on a string over the stern 
of the boat, was actually and flagrantly upset in the most 
uncalled-for way. His chief annoyance was that he should 
have got tilted before he had drunk the cider. But 
he got the boat to shore; retrieved one by one the 
sculls, the boat-hook, the volume of Rabelais, the lunch- 
hamper, the cushions, the cabinet photograph that hap- 
pened at the time to be the companion of his voyages, 
and all the other personalities that dotted the surface of the 
stream ; and then began to feel for the string that held 
the cider-bottle. In doing so, he caught sight of the 
Thing merrily bobbing a hundred yards down stream, He 
thought of his mother, suppressed some very natural 
language, and struck out to save it. He was nearer the 
weir, however, than he had calculated on, and, hampered 
by the Thing as he was, there was no getting back before 
the stream took them together both over the weir. For- 
tunately there was a good head of water, the paddles 
were mostly up, and Carruthers found himself shot into a 
remarkably fine eddy: where the Thing, refusing to be 
dragged out, whirled him round and round in an 
erratic waltz. The lock-keeper, who recognised him, 
shouted to him in language bold and plain to ‘leave 
go of that d—d thing, and swim ashore!’ But Car- 
ruthers had come over the weir to save the Thing, and 
he stuck to it till they twain were got out ina punt. He 
now felt ‘that the possession of a life-buoy entailed too 
many risks for a man who was no hero, but only desired 
to live quietly ; and he offered it, in touching terms, to the 
lock-keeper. But that gentleman remarked, shortly, that 
he had a wife and family. 

An unhappy interva! ensued, during which Carruthers 
began to see some justification for the eccentric proceedings 
of the Ancient Mariner; but at last he found a publican 
who kept a small house on the Oxford Road, christened 
‘The Wheelman’s Rest.’ This worthy man, with an eye to 
business, accepted the life-buoy, fitted some spokes inside 
it, and hung it up for a sign over his door: where— 
demonic to the last—it never fails to attract attention and 
to exercise the intellectuals of the latest exponents of 
pneumatic tyres. 
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PORTRAITS 


N\HE properly equipped portrait-painter, says the sen. 
timental critic, should be rarely endowed. Not 
only must he master his own trade of colours and brushes, 
but he must have the trick of reading the human heart, as 
it were, at sight. Frock coats and military uniforms, we 
are told, serve a lowly, if reputable, purpose ; but these 
the camera can record, and it is for the artist to catch 
upon his canvas his sitter’s character, which is far more 
volatile and elusive than the habiliments of common life. 
In fact, it is the substance, not the form, which should 
engross the painter's intelligence, and the Academician 
who turns out his eight portraits a year, resembles nothing 
so much as Providence or the female phrenologist who 
‘does’ celebrities for a weekly print. Thus, the senti- 
mentalist : and the divination of character is made the 
excuse for a vast amount of ill-considered design and 
atrocious colour. However, the truth remains, solid and 
irrefragable, that the sitter is an accident ; his whims and 
humours may torment his family or puzzle the psycholo- 
gist, but the painter looks not below the surface and 
pourtrays no more character than the skin suggests. If a 
portrait convey any message at all, it reveals the painter 
rather than his victim. We may note how much of 
elegance the artist has managed to extract from a com- 
mon-place figure ; we may marvel at the deftness where- 
with he has filled his space and made the accident of 
fashion a means of decorative effect. It is for the confes- 
sional or the police-court to lay bare the character, 
Appearances are ever deceptive. Was not De Quincey’s 
murderer a gentleman of urbanest aspect ? 

So immaterial is the sitter, that to define portrait-paint- 
ing as a separate branch is to encourage confusion. ‘If 
a man can draw at all, said Keene, ‘ he can draw anything, 
and as the Exhibition of Portraits in Piccadilly has 
neither purpose nor coherence, it is obviously a sale-room 
and nothing more. ‘The most of portrait-painters are but 
glorified photographers. ‘The humbler practitioner has a 
better knack of posing his sitters, and experience has 
taught him to produce at least an appearance of life : but 
an oil-picture lasts ever so much longer than the most 
permanent photograph, and is composed of much more 
expensive materials. So that it represents the pomp and 
vanity of middle-class prosperity with amazing accuracy, 
and if the artist feels his victim’s bumps by the way, the 
result is cheap, whatever price be paid for it. In a famous 
Russian novel there is a dream of peculiar horror. A 
murderer re-visits—in fantasy—the scene of his crime. 
Once more he seems to assail his victim. But the head 
into which he drives his hatchet is of wood, and at each 
blow raucous laughter assails his ear from all corners of 
the room. The Exhibition of Portraits imparts a similar 
sensation. On every wall you see an array of round 
objects, which look like heads, and when you approach 
them, you recognise that they are merely blocks of wood. 
You feel impelled to attack them even with a penknife, 
if no hatchet serves, but you are restrained by the certain 
reflection that the grin fixed upon the neighbouring blocks 
would turn forthwith to a hideous cachinnation. The 
portraits are life-like, to be sure: the eyes, nose, mouth, 
ears, trousers, are all there, and yet the images are a 
thousand times further removed from reality than dreams 
or ghosts. The most of them are indistinguishable one 
from other. So smooth and flat are they, that they look as 
though a steam roller had passed over them. The same 
absence of style is observable everywhere. If we leave out 
a round dozen, the names might be shifted, and no outrage 
be done to reputation or probability. Pose and colour in 
nearly every instance appear the result of accident. The 
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ainter, instead of bending the facts to his purpose, seems 
tamely to have bowed the knee to circumstance. A shock- 
ing ‘ realism,’ which is false both to art and to nature, repels 
you at every turn. Nothing is left to the imagination ; 
textures and accessories are represented with so crude a 
yerisimilitude that they force themselves upon the attention 
as inventories. In fact here you have the record of a 
hundred nobodies, written by those who know no more 
than the grammar of the language of art. 

But here and there the gloom is dispelled. Mr. 
Whistler’s /a Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine combines 
a dainty elegance with an air of dignity: an accent 
of scarlet gaiety relieves the harmony in flesh-colour and 
grey. Boldini’s full-length, though its colour grates un- 
pleasantly, has a rare enchantment : here it is, indeed, the 
poetry of portraiture, and the sober prose of Mr. Guthrie's 
Rev. Andrew Gardiner, which hangs hard by, is an admir- 
able foil. Mr. Mouat Loudan paints children with an un- 
failing sense of arrangement and effect. The well-known 
study in black and white—Master Gordon Orchardson— 
by Mr. Orchardson, is strong and interesting as ever; 
while M. Khnopff, in his Mlle. Jeanne Kefer, treats his 
subject not as a lamb or a wolf led to the slaughter, but as 
a human being set in a possible environment. Messrs. 
Fantin, Boutet de Monvel, Lavery, and Henry, with two 
or three others, prove that they are not without an artistic 
pre-occupation, that portraiture, like landscape, is to them 
but an excuse for colour and composition. The rest are 
respectable, industrious artisans, who fulfil their function, 
when they have flattered and vulgarised the sitters, whose 
love of a clean and polished canvas absolves the painter of 
style or knowledge. But the principle of the exhibition 
is false, and it is small wonder that it is carried out after 
the manner of a stale commercial enterprise. For art is 
indivisible, and takes no account of distinctions so trumpery 
as that which would give to portraiture a separate exist- 
ence. 

THE TRUE CULTURE 

e CHOPENHAUER remarked that, had he read as 

much as other people, he should be as foolish as they ; 

a later (but less great) than Schopenhauer has declared that 
the older he grows the less he reads in any works but his 
own; Pierre Loti signalised his entry among the Im- 
mortals by assuring us that he never reads at all; and 
truly these be weighty sayings and full of matter for 
reflection. Schopenhauer, being a cynic and a wit, ought 
not perhaps to be taken too seriously ; it is impossible to 
take the second sage with any seriousness at all; but, 
allowance being made for the inevitable inaccuracy of 
Gallic precision, there seems no reason to doubt that Pierre 
Loti told the simple and sober truth. What, think you, 
must have been the feelings of the Forty upon dis- 
covering they had taken unto themselves an illiterate 
rejoicing in his illiteracy ? Brixtonia herself would close 
her drawing-rooms with grave disdain to him who should 
make so dreadful a confession. What part could such a 
bumpkin take in the literary talk that glorifies her tea- 
tables? Of Robert Elsmere and his soul-throbs he has 
never, belike, so much as heard: he is serenely unconscious 
of the momentous invasion of the Spiritual World by 
Natural Law. The youngest scholar of Balliol shall laugh 
him to scorn, and the mutually improved Young Person 
look down upon him from a pinnacle of passionless 
superiority. And yet though rejected of the literary 
circles of Brixtonia, Pierre Loti passes in the great world 
for one not altogether uncultured. How to resolve the 
contradiction ? In a generation of book-worms and board 
schools he stands up boldly in mid Ville-Lumiére, and 
declares that he never reads at all, thereby leaving us 
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on the horns of adilemma. Either we must say that he 
is an uncultured person—which were somewhat awkward— 
or we must confess that our own ideas of culture need 
revising—which were perhaps more awkward still. 

So largely bulks the printed page upon our modern 
horizon that ‘ well-read’ has come to be well-nigh synony- 
mous with ‘well-educated.’ The Apostle of Culture himself 
gave credit to the confusion by defining his panacea as the 
knowledge of the best things that have been thought and 
said. Thus encouraged Brixtonia took heart of grace, and 
set herself to the study of handbooks. Dilettantism—the 
spawn of pedantry and indolence—lifted its head un- 
abashed, and Culture became a by-word among men, 
‘Not read Heliodorus!’ cried the Prig to the Professor ; 
‘my dear sir, what have you read?’ ‘That was the logical 
outcome of the theory which made a man’s digestion of 
print the measure of his education. Pierre Loti has shown 
another way. With regard to the best things thought and 
said he is a mine of universal ignorance. He has sojourned 
in no libraries nor dimmed his eyes with poring over 
miserable books. From the point of view of the Man of 
Culture his life has been thrown away. The _ pre- 
cious moments that he should have spent in improving 
his mind have been wasted in playing with kittens or bask- 
ing in the sun. He has never sought intellectual society. 
His chosen companions have been ‘ powerful, uneducated 
persons, have been sailors and savages and women, simple 
and unsophisticated beings as yet untouched by civilisation 
and not far removed in development from the dumb 
animals with which he feels almost as keen a sympathy. 
The self-conscious, intellectual being, thinking great 
thoughts and saying great things, the writer of books and 
the maker of epigrams, has no interest for him. It is the 
irrational and unconscious elements of human nature that 
attract him, the simple emotions of love and hate, of 
pleasure and pain, so inexplicable and mysterious in their 
very simplicity, beyond the power of reason either to 
regulate or to understand. In civilised society these 
fundamentals, though still the mainsprings of conduct, are 
obscured and concealed by a thousand artificialities and 
conventions. Life assumes a mask of rationality that 
has deceived many into the belief that reason is the 
ruling power in the world, the delusion of Buckleism 
so fascinating to the crude intelligence. But there 
are no such disguises among the simple folk of the 
earth. We get the basic qualities of human nature in 
all their simplicity, the great permanent factors of life 
that endure from age to age, while fashions and philo- 
sophers and religions change and pass one after other 
into limbo. Intellect and consciousness are isolating 
qualities. They set man at variance with the rest of the 
universe, and bring him but loneliness and misery, 
Emotion and instinct and the unconscious part of him 
it is by which he is reconciled and united with the rest 
of creation. The dumb creatures become his kindred, 
and through them he is linked with the trees and flowers 
and rocks and streams: sharing a common life with them, 
making with them one universal whole. In the Breton 
sailor and the Tahitian savage Pierre Loti has found the 
key to the great problem of life. Mlle. Gaud and 
Rarahu and Mme. Chrysanthéme are sisters of one 
family, to which also belongs Bérénice, the mystical 
heroine of M. Maurice Barrés, the apostle of le culle du 
moi, who has arrived by a different path at very much the 
same conclusion as Loti. It is a late return to the old 
Nature worship. The Olympians have had their day. 
Man delighted for a while in their splendour, but he has 
come back at last to the Early Gods that dwell in dark- 
ness at the heart of the world, immortal and unchange- 
able, unmoved by events in upper air. 
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We are weary of the intellect, with its barren display 
and ridiculous affectation of importance. Its boasted 
achievements are mere toys and trivialities ; in the serious 
concerns of life it counts for nothing. It can create 
neither love nor hate, but at most ennui. Life is the inter- 
action of personalities, not of opinions, and in personality 
intellect has no place. Purely intellectual qualities leave 
you absolutely indifferent. They are as cyphers which can 
intensify the value of that with which they are combined, 
but in themselves are nothing. You like or dislike 
on many grounds, but intellect is not of one them. 
No amount of it will move you to discard an anti- 
pathy, no lack of it destroy a liking. In mere intel- 
lectual culture, mere reading, or even mere thinking, there 
is no academic virtue to make the vulgar refined, the 
repulsive charming. You may read the whole British 
Museum Library from floor to ceiling, or evolve a fire-new 
system of metaphysics, perfect and without flaw, and re- 
main at the end of it all no Jess dull, blatant, unamiable, 
and generally impossible than you were before. Where- 
fore, clearly, if Culture mean anything worth talking about, 
it is nothing like this. 

In truth, it is not an affair of knowledge but of feel- 
ing. None knew this better than Matthew Arnold 
himself; yet, curiously enough, he has become in no 
slight measure responsible for the modern identification 
of culture with general information, whereby handbooks 
have multiplied and the Extension has overspread the land. 
It is time to get quit of the idea that a man’s education 
is to be measured by the amount of his impertinent erudi- 
tion. The tyranny of the printed book is the sure mark 
of a low standard of civilisation. The essence of culture 
is sensibility. But for this you shall seek in vain in library 
or lecture-room. It comes not of reading; and if you 
ask how he that hath it not shall get it, you shall in 
your turn be asked how the Ethiopian may change his 
skin and the leopard his spots. But in the meantime we 
can at least forswear whitewash. 


THE RETURN 


IVE minutes ago I drew the window curtain aside 

and let the mellow sunset light contend with the 
glare from the girandoles. Below lay the orchard of 
Vernon Garth, rich in heavily flowered fruit trees—yonder 
a medlar, here a pear, next a quince. As my eyes, 
unaccustomed to the day, blinked rapidly, the recollection 
came of a scene forty-five years past and once more beneath 
the oldest tree stood the girl I loved, mischievously 
plucking yarrow, and, despite its evil omen, twining the 
snowy clusters in her black hair. Again her coquettish 
words rang in my ears: ‘Make me thy lady! Make me 
the richest woman in England, and I promise thee, 
Rupert, we shall be the happiest of God’s creatures.’ 
And I remembered how the mad thirst for gold filled 
me ;—how I trusted in her fidelity, and without reason- 
ing or even telling her that I would conquer fortune for 
her sake, I kissed her sadly and passed into the world. 


Then followed a complete silence until the Star of 


Europe, the greatest diamond discovered in modern times, 
lay in my hand,—a rough unpolished stone not unlike the 
lumps of spar I had often seen lying on the sandy lanes of 
my native county. This should be Rose’s own, and all the 
others that clanked so melodiously in their leather bulse 
should go towards fulfilling her ambition. Rich and happy 
I should be soon, and should I not marry an untitled 
gentlewoman, sweet in her prime? The twenty years’ 
interval of work and sleep was like a fading dream, for 
I was going home. The knowledge thrilled me so that 
my nerves were strung tight as iron ropes and I laughed 
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like a young boy. And it was all because my home 
was to be in Rose Pascal's arms. 

I crossed the sea and posted straight for Halkton 
village. The old hostelry was crowded. Jane Hopgarth, 
whom I remembered as a ruddy-faced child stood on the 
box-edged terrace, courtesying in matronly fashion to the 
departing mail coach. An alteration in the sign-board 
attracted my attention: the white lilies had been painted 
over with a mitre, and the name changed from the Pasca/ 
Arms to the Lord Bishop, Angrily aghast at this disloyalty 
I cross-questioned the ostlers, who hurried to and fro, but 
failing to obtain any coherent replies I was fain to content 
myself with a mental denunciation of the times. 

At last I saw Bow-legged Jeffries, now bent double with 
age, sunning himself at his favourite place, the side of the 
horse-trough. As of old he was chewing a straw. No 
sign of recognition came over his face as he gazed at me, 
and I was shocked, because I wished to impart some of 
my gladness to a fellow creature. I went to him, and 
after trying in vain to make him speak, held forth a gold 
coin. He rose instantly, grasped it with palsied fingers, 
and, muttering that the hounds were starting, hurried 
from my presence. Feeling half sad I crossed to the 
churchyard and gazed through the grated window of the 
Pascal burial chapel at the recumbent and undisturbed 
effigies of Geoffrey Pascal, gentleman, of Bretton Hall; 
and Margot Maltrevor his wife, with their quaint epitaph 
about a perfect marriage enduring for ever. ‘Then, after 
noting the rankness of the docks and nettles I crossed 
the worn stile and with surprisingly fleet footsteps passed 
towards the stretch of moorland at whose further end 
stands Bretton Hall. 

Twilight had fallen before I reached the cottage at the 
entrance of the park. This was in a ruinous condition; 
here and there sheaves in the thatched roof had parted 
and formed crevices through which smoke filtered. Some 
of the tiny windows had been walled up and even where 
the glass remained snake-like ivy hindered any light falling 
into their thick recesses. 

The door stood open, although the evening was chilly. 
As I approached, the heavy autumnal dew shook down from 
the firs and fell upon my shoulders. A bat, swooping 
in an undulation struck between my eyes and fell to 
the grass, moaning querulously. I entered. A withered 
woman sat beside the peat fire. She held a pair of steel 
knitting-needles which she moved without cessation. 
There was no thread upon them, and when they clicked 
her lips twitched as if she had counted. Some time 
passed before I recognised Rose’s foster-mother, Eliza- 
beth Carless, The russet colours of her cheeks had 
faded and left a sickly grey: those sunken, dimmed 
eyes were utterly unlike the bright black orbs that had 
Her stature, too, had shrunk. 
I was struck with wonder. Elizabeth could not be 
more than fifty-six years old. I had been away twenty 
years ; Rose was fifteen when I left her, and I had heard 
Elizabeth say that she was only twenty-one at the time of 
her darling’s weaning. But what a change! She had 
such an air of weary grief that my heart grew sick. 

Advancing to her side I touched her arm. She turned, 
but neither spoke nor seemed aware of my presence. 
Soon, however, she rose, and helping herself along by 
grasping the scanty furniture, tottered to a window and 
peered out. Her right hand crept to her throat ; she untied 
the string of her gown and took from her bosom 4 
pomander set in a battered silver case. I cried out; Rose 
had loved that toy in her childhood ; thousands of times 
had we played ball with it... . Elizabeth held it to 
her mouth and mumbled it, as if it were a baby’s hand. 
Maddened with impatience, I caught her shoulder and 


danced so mirthfully. 
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roughly bade her say where I should find Rose. But 
something awoke in her eyes, and she shrank away to the 
other side of the house-place : I followed ; she cowered 
on the floor, looking at me with a strange horror. Her 
lips began to move, but no sound issued. Only when I 
crossed to the threshold did she rise ; and then her head 
moved wildly from side to side, and her hands pressed 
close to her breast, as if the pain there were too great to 
endure. 

I ran from the place, not daring to look back. In a few 
minutes I reached the balustraded wall of the Hall garden. 
The vegetation there was wonderfully luxuriant. As of 
old, the great blue and white Canterbury bells grew 
thickly, and those curious flowers to which tradition has 
given the name of ‘Marie’s Heart’ still spread their 
creamy tendrils and blood-coloured flowers in every direc- 
tion. But ‘ Pascal's Dribble,’ the tiny spring whose water 
pulsed so fiercely as it emerged from the earth, had long 
since burst its bounds, and converted the winte: garden 
into a swamp, where a miniature forest of queen-of-the- 
meadow filled the air with melancholy sweetness. The 
house looked as if no careful hand had touched it for 
years, The elements had played havoc with its oriels, 
and many of the latticed frames hung on single hinges. 
The curtain of the blue parlour hung outside, draggled 
and faded, and half hidden by a thick growth of bind- 
weed. 

With an almost savage force I raised my arm high above 
my head and brought my fist down upon the central panel 
of the door. There was no need for such violence, for the 
decayed fastenings made no resistance, and some of the 
rotten boards fell to the ground. As I entered the hall and 
saw the ancient furniture, once so fondly kept, now mildewed 
and crumbling to dust, quick sobs burst from my throat. 
Rose’s spinet stood beside the door of the withdrawing- 
room. How many carols had we sung to its music? As 
I passed my foot struck one of the legs and the rickety 
structure groaned as if it were coming to pieces, I thrust 
out my hand to steady it, but at my touch the velvet cover- 
ing of the lid came off and the tiny gilt ornaments rattled 
downwards. The moon was just rising and only half of 
her dise was visible over the distant edge of the Hall 
garden. The light in the room was very uncertain, yet I 
could see that the keys of the instrument were stained 
brown, and bound together with thick cobwebs. 

Whilst I stood beside it I felt an overpowering desire to 
play a country ballad with an over-word of ‘Willow brow- 
bound.’ The words in strict accordance with the melody 
are merry and sad by turns; at one time filled with light 
happiness—at another bitter as the voice of one bereaved 
for ever of joy. So I cleared off the spiders and began to 
strike the notes with my forefinger. Many were dumb, 
and as I struck them gave forth no sound save a peculiar 
sigh, but still the melody rhythmed as distinctly as if a 
low voice crooned it out of the darkness. Wearied with the 
bitterness I turned away. 

By now the full moonlight pierced the window and 
quivered on the floor. As I gazed on the tremulous pattern 
it changed into quaint devices of hearts, daggers, rings and 
a thousand other tokens. All suddenly another object 
glided amongst them so quickly that I wondered whether 
my eyes had been at fault,—a tiny satin shoe, stained 
crimson across the lappets. A revulsion of feeling came 
to my soul and drove away ail my fear. I had seen that 
selfsame shoe white and unsoiled twenty years before, 
when vain, vain Rose danced amongst her reapers at the 
harvest-home. And my voice cried out in ecstasy. ‘Rose, 
heart of mine! Delight of all the world’s delights !’ 

She stood before me, wondering, amazed. Alas, so 
changed! The red and yellow silk shawl still covered 
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her shoulders ; her hair still hung in those eldritch curls. 
But the beautiful face had grown wan and tired, and across 
the forehead were drawn lines likesilver threads. She threw 
her arms around my neck and pressing her bosom heavily 
on mine sobbed so piteously that I grew afraid for her and 
drew back the long masses of hair which had fallen for- 
ward, and kissed again and again those lips that were too 
lovely for simile. Never came a word of chiding from 
them. ‘ Love, she said, when she had regained her breath , 
‘the past struggle was sharp and torturing—the future 
struggle will be crueller still. What a great love yours 
was, to wait and trust for so long. Would that mine had 
been as powerful! Poor, weak heart that I could not 
endure !’ 

The tones of a wild fear throbbed through all her speech, 
strongly, but yet with insufficient power to prevent her 
feeling the tenderness of those moments. Often, 
timorously raising her head from my shoulder she looked 
around and then turned with a soft, inarticulate, and glad 
murmur to hide her face on my bosom. I spoke fervently ; 
told of the years spent away from her ; how, when work- 
ing in the diamond-fields she had ever been present in 
my fancy ; how at night her name had fallen from my lips 
in my only prayer ; how I had dreamed of her amongst 
the greatest in the land,—the richest, and, I dare swear, 
the loveliest woman in the world. I grew warmer still : 
all the gladness which had been constrained for so long 
now burst wildly from my lips; a myriad of rich ideas 
resolved into words, which, being spoken, wove one long 
and delicious fit of passion. As we stood together the 
moon brightened and filled the chamber with a light like 
the day’s. The ridges of the surrounding moorland stood 
out in sharp relief. 

Rose drank in my declarations thirstily, but soon inter- 
rupted me with a heavy sigh. ‘Come away,’ she said 
softly. ‘I no longer live in this house. You must stay 
with me to-night. This place is so wretched now; for 
time, that in you and me has only strengthened love, has 
wrought much ruin here.’ 

Half leaning on me she led me from the precincts of 
Bretton Hall. We walked in silence over the waste that 
crowns the valley of the Whitelands, and being near the 
verge of the rocks saw the great pinewood sloping down- 
wards, lighted near us by the moon, but soon lost in den- 
sity. Along the mysterious line where the light changed 
into gloom, intricate shadows of withered summer bracken 
struck and receded in a mimic battle. Before us lay the 
Priests’ Cliff. The moon was veiled here by a grove of 
elms, whose ever-swaying branches alternately increased 
and lessened her brightness. This was a place of notoriety 
a veritable Golgotha—a haunt fit only for demons. 
Murder and theft had been punished here and to this day 
fireside stories are told of evil women dancing around that 
Druid’s circle, carrying hearts plucked from gibbeted 
bodies. 

‘Rose,’ I whispered. ‘Why have you brought me 
here?’ 

She made no reply, but pressed her head more closely 
to myshoulder. Scarcely had my lips closed than a sound 
like the hiss of a half-strangled snake vibrated amongst 
the trees. It grew louder and louder. A monstrous 
shadow hovered above. 

Rose from my bosom murmured. ‘Love is strong as 
Death ! Love is strong as Death !’ 

I locked her in my arms, so tightly that she grew 
breathless. ‘Hold me,’ she panted. ‘ You are strong.’ 

A cold hand touched our foreheads so that, benumbed, 
we sank together to the ground, to fall instantly into a 
dreamless slumber. 

When I awoke the clear gray light of the early morning 
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had spread over the country. Beyond the Hall garden, 
the sun was just bursting through the clouds, and had 
already spread a long golden haze along the horizon. 
The babbling of the streamlet that runs down to Halkton 
was so distinct that it seemed almost at my side. How 
sweetly the wild thyme smelt! Filled with the tender 
recollections of the night, without turning I called Rose 
Pascal from her sleep. 

‘Sweetheart, sweetheart, waken! waken! waken ! 
See how glad the world looks—see the omens of a happy 
future.’ 

No answer came. I sat up, and looking round me saw that 
I was alone. A square stone lay near. When the sun 
was high I crept to read the inscription carved thereon :— 
‘ Here, at four cross-paths, lieth, with a stake through the 
bosom, the body of Rose Pascal, who in her sixteenth year 
wilfully cast away the life God gave.’ 

R. Murray Gitcunist. 


THE DEAD COACH 


T night when sick folk wakeful lic, 
I heard the dead coach passing by, 

And heard it passing wild and fleet, 
And knew my time was come not yet. 
Click-clack, click-clack, the hoofs went past, 
Who takes the dead coach travels fast, 
On and away through the wild nigh, 
The dead must rest ere morning light. 
If one migiit foliow on its track, 
The coach and horses, midnight black, 
Within should sit a shape of doom, 
That beckons one and all to come. 
God pity them to-night who wait 
To hear the dead coach at their gate, 
And him who hears, though sense be dim, 
The mournful dead coach stop for him. 


He shall go down with a still face, 
And mount the step and take his place, 
The door be shut, the order said ! 

How fast the pace is with the dead! 


Click-clack, click-clack, the hour is chill, 
The dead coach climbs the distant hill. 
Now, God, the Father of us all, 

Wipe Thou the widow’s tears that fall! 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 


ON ALL SOULS NIGHT. 


[There is a superstition in some parts of Ireland that the dead are 
allowed to return to earth on tle 2nd November (All Souls Night), 
and the peasantry leaye food and fire for their comfort, and set a chair 
by the hearth for their resting before themseives retire to bed. ] 


O MOTHER, mother, I swept the hearth, I set his 
chair and the white board spread, 

I prayed for his coming to our kind Lady when Death's 
sad doors would let out the dead ; 

A strange wind rattled the window-pane, and down the 
lane a dog howled on, 

I called his name and the candle flame burnt dim, pressed 
a hand the door-latch upon. 

Deelish ! Deelish ! my woe forever that I could not sever 
coward flesh from fear. 

I called his name and the pale Ghost came; but 1 was 
afraid to meet my dear. 


O mother, mother, in tears I checked the sad hours past 
of the year that’s o’er, 

Till by God’s grace I might see his face and hear the sound 
of his voice once more ; 
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The chair I set from the cold and wet, he took when he 
came from unknown skies 

Of the land of the dead, on my bent brown head | fe}, 
the reproach of his saddened eyes ; 

I closed my lids on my heart's desire, crouched by the fire 
my voice was dumb, 

At my clean-swept hearth he had no mirth, and at my 
table he broke no crumb. 

Deelish ! Deelish ! my woe forever that I could not sever 
coward flesh from fear. 

His chair put aside when the young cock cried, and I was 
afraid to meet my dear. 

Dora SiceErson, 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE LIFE OF MARSHAL FABERT 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Kensington, June 27, 1892. 

S1R,—The article on the Life of Abraham Fabert, by 
Mr. George Hooper, which appeared in your paper, was called 
‘An Alsatian of the Seventeenth Century. May 1 ask your 
reviewer since when Metz, the home and birth-place of Fabert, 
has been discovered to be in A/sace? Patriotic Lorrainers 
would hardly be pleased to have one of their chief heroes taken 
from them, though your reviewer may see little difference be- 
tween the two provinces. The title of the article is, therefore, 
a misrepresentation of the book. 

A writer who shows so much accuracy of mind and know. 
ledge of the subject at the outset has, no doubt, a right to be 
severe ; but I should like to ask him where, upon p. 186, is the 
‘incredibly draggle-tailed’ sentence referred to? No doubt, 
as the book is full of serious matter, it requires careful read- 
ing ; but I can see only one sentence that could give trouble 
even to a careless reader : 

‘The end does not justify the means; but those who hold 
that Richelieu’s end was just, and that, as a patriot, he is not 
only entitled to gratitude but to reverence, are bound to accept 
his means, bloody and oppressive as they were, since, unless 
they had been applied, there would soon have been no Riche- 
lieu, he would have died by the hand of an assassin, and no 
such manifestation of the power and splendour of France, as 
that in which his countrymen take delight, for there was but 
one man of his stamp in France, himself.’ 

Here I admit that the meaning is for a moment obscured by 
an obvious printer’s error of a misplaced comma after the first 
‘France.’ 

This is, I suppose, a flagrant example of the ‘incredibly 
draggle-tailed’ sentences; the language of the censure is 
elegant and discriminating. It is also said that the author has 
no clear idea of his hero; he has certainly failed to convey one 
to the reviewer. 

In his life-time my father’s literary reputation might have 
been left to take care of itself; but when he is no longer here, 
his family may be excused for protesting against a flippant and 
frivolous review of a serious book, which in the pages of 7/e 
National Observer may be widely read, and give a false 
impression.—I am, etc, MARGARET L. HOOPER. 


[ Note.—We are obliged to Miss Hooper for the information 
she tenders, and the proof she adduces in support of our argu: 
ment. | 


MASHONALAND 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


Fort Salisbury, Mashonaland. 

S1r,—I have been in this country since June 1891. During 
that time I have traversed on foot over a thousand miles, from the 
East Coast to within eighty miles of the Zambesi, sometimes in 
the employment of the company, at others on my own account. 
I have sought every opportunity of dis cussing the country and 
our position here with the people I have met ; and I am, there- 
fore, in a position to criticise the article on Mashonaland, 
by Mr. Lloyd Sanders, which appeared in your issue of the 
20th February last. 
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1. ‘A year ago,’ says he, ‘the country was in every one’s 
mouth ; to-day tls repute is somewhat diminished. Why ?? 
Not, as he says, because Lord R indolph Churchill scampered 
through, and then posed as an authority, but for further and 

very good reasons. These highlands of Manica and Mashona- 
land had been long known and written about by hunters and 
traders, who were never tired of dwelling upon their mineral 
wealth, their bountiful supply of water, their healthy and 
bracing climate, and the abundance of their game. Foremost 
amongst these, and most worthy of attention, was Mr. Selous, 
a man not given to ‘travellers’ tales,’ but an honest and trust- 
worthy authority. Then came the incorporation of the bri- 
tish South Africa Company, and the grant of a charter, fol- 
lowed by the famous march of Pioneers and Police. So far, 
well. The Pioneers arrived on the 12th of September 1890, 
and were shortly afterwards disbanded. Fine fellows they 
were, undoubtedly : but how many of them knew anything 
about gold? Within six weeks, earlier than usual, the rainy 
season commenced, and proved to be one of the heaviest and 
most persistent in recollection. In fact, 53 inches were re- 
corded between November and the end of March, as against 
23 inches for the season this year. Before very long supplies 
ran short. In the hurry to reach the Promised Land, th: 
Company had neglected the first principle of generalship : that 
of securing their base. Mismanagement, and something worse, 
resulted in a scarcity of not only food, but, what was more 
serious, medicine and medical comforts. (1 myself have known 
£20 to be offered for an ounce of quinine.) In these straits it 
was confidently expected that the Pungwé route would extri- 
cate us from our difficulties. Acting on insufficient knowledge 
—for the Busi route, as 1 know from personal experience, is both 
healthier and more practicable—the authorities ehose that of 
Pungwé. Then came the Portuguese imbroglio, which, though 
itsecured Manica to the company, very seriously impeded the 
progress of the new road. But, even without this, the deadly 
malaria of the upper Pungwé swamps and the tsetsé fly were 
obstacles that none but the iron horse could overcome ; and 
ultimately this route had to be abandoned. 

To return to the so-called prospectors. By April 1891 they 
were able to recommence work—at least some of them, for the 
majority had been rendered more or less unfit by want of proper 
food and medicine, and by exposure and residence in malarial dis- 
tricts during the rains. Many more immigrants arrived from the 
Colonyas the season advanced : only tofind that living was dearer 
than in Paris or London at their best; and in addition a large 
proportion of the incomers had journeyed up from the Colony 
during the rainy season, and had suffered great hardship and 
privation, many men and oxen dying by the way. Thus, by 
the end of August, when the danger of famine became immi- 
nent, Mr. Selous was sent down post-haste to our base to see 
if he could set things right, and stave it off by forwarding 
supplies in time. After a month or two of scarcity and high 
prices the danger disappeared ; but in the meanwhile Mashona- 
land had got a bad name. Disappointed prospectors and dis- 
gusted Pioneers and Policemen had gone lamenting down the 
country. In fact, the bubble had burst. This, sir, is the 
reason why Mashonaland is somewhat ata discount at home. 
But I would ask Englishmen to believe that the country has not 
yet had a fair chance. Besides the facts mentioned, the late- 
ness and unhealthiness of the season last year, and the swollen 
condition of the rivers, greatly militated against success. But 
this season of 1892 bids falr to prove exceptional. The rainy 
season—if a succession of sunny days, with occasional rainy 
intervals, deserves the appellation—is over. In November, 
3.51 inches fell; in December, 6.89; in January, 7.2; whilst 
for February, March, and April the record is only 1.51, 1.9, and 
1.07 respectively ; a total, that is, under 23 inches. In conse- 
quence of this exceptionally light rainfall, and the many hot and 
dry days of the last three months, the grass will be burnt two 
months earlier than usual, and until this is done the search for 
reefs is impossible. The rivers, too, will be unusually low, and 
so will give us the first opportunity we have had for the search 
after alluvial gold. The low-lying tracts, too, will be more or 
less dry, and therefore free from malaria ; so that the outlook 
is unique. Dry weather may be relied upon for six months at 
least, in proof of which I quote the rainfall last year :—May, 
71 inches ; June, July, August, and September, #/,; October, 
®71; barely an inch and a half in six months. In fact, the 
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winter months are always dry, with heavy dews at night and 
cool breezes by day. 

With regard to the prospectors of the past there is no ques- 
tion that they have been almost everywhere, for the country is 
honey-combed with evidence of their work. But their efforts 
were largely confined to the surface. Experts are agreed that 
the gold-fields of Manica and Mashonaland cover a larger area 
than any in the world, extending as they do right down to the 
Tati fields in Matabeleland. But they naturally refuse to ex- 
press an opinion as to their permanent value until deeper shafts 
have been sunk and crushing by machinery is in full work. 
That day is not far distant. 

2. ‘ The area of Mashonaland and Matabeleland is 125,000 
square miles.—True. But no idea of our actual sphere of in- 
fluence is conveyed by this statement. Mr. Theodore Bent, in 
his admirable address to the Geographical Society, was quite 
right in saying that the name Mashonaland is inadequate. but 
it is too late in the day to adopt his suggestion that we should 
re-christen the country Makalangaland, or even Monomotapa. 
The fact is, we are at work in Manica quite as actively as here. 
Draw a line from Umtali or Massikessa (they are only fifteen 
miles apart) due north to Mount Bismarck, thence a little north 
of west to Mount Darwin and onward, crossing the river Angwa 
within 80 miles of the Zambesi ; thence to the junction of the 
Umniati and Umfuli rivers : thence ina south-easterly direction 
below Hartley Hill to Fort Charter, and on to Fort Victoria, 
and then due east across the Sabi to a point due south of Massi- 
kesse ; and you will have a fair idea of the sphere of active 
operations—a sphere which is increasing daily, and which in 
area considerably exceeds 125,000 square miles. With regard 
to Matabeleland proper we have very little to do with it, except 
as regards our road to Kimberley. 

3. ‘ These considerations naturally lead one to the drawbacks 
to Mashonaland s development, whith are two—want of outlet 
and the Matadele.—\ will begin with the second. 1 cannot 
agree with Mr. Lloyd Sanders that this warlike race is ‘a 
standing menace to peaceful settlement,’ though I endorse 
what he says with regard to the unlikelihood of any attack upon 
Mashonaland during the lifetime of Lo Benguela. At his death 
there will undoubtedly be civil war—and possibly raids ; but 
the only weak point in our armour is Fort Victoria. With the 
men and machine-guns that we have even now we could settle 
the matter once and for all. Besides, it should be remembered 
that the Matabele have degenerated sadly of late. Thus, of late, 
by a route west of our territories they have attempted to cross 
the Zambesi, and each time they were repulsed from the 
northern bank. As regards want of outlet I will, with your per- 
mission, re-state what Mr. Lloyd Sanders says about the Cape 
route, the Zambesi, and Mozambique. ‘The Cape route,’ he 
writes, ‘is impracticable on account of sheer distance and cost 
of transport.’ This is far too sweeping. Transport is now 
fairly cheap, and waggons are continually arriving. Even our 
mail cart, drawn by oxen, does the distance from Salisbury to 
Fort Tuli (some four hundred miles) in eighteen days ; and it 
has been done in sixteen ; and the whole distance to the Cape, 
nearly two thousand miles, is done under a month! Then 
again, in dealing with alternative routes, he speaks of a possible 
railway from Hartley Hill to the Zambesi. When Hartley Hill 
is tapped by rail, it will be from Salisbury. It is at least sixty 
miles further south of the Zambesi, and, besides, the rapids 
between Zumbo and Tetlé have all along been known to 
present insuperable difficulties to navigaticn, whilst the 
nature of the country on the southern bank over the same 
area is utterly unfitted to be the scene of cheap railway- 
making. He is quite right in saying that ‘the only easy 
ingress and egress are through the heart of Portuguese 
territory’; but by the treaty we have the right to carry 
railways through such territory and the Portuguese are far 
less unwilling to assist us than is generally imagined. He 
is wrong, however, in his distances: Umtali is not 2co miles 
from Salisbury, but barely 160; nor is Umtali 3co miles from 
Beira; it is not more than 160 from the Pungwé river, which is 
about 65 miles above the Port of Beira. The proposed railway 
to Massikesse will be more likely 200 or less than 300 miles in 
length. Again, further on he says, ‘so long as Mozambique 
remains Portuguese, Mashonaland must be confined for sea- 
ward space and restricted by customs duties.’ But surely he is 
forgetting that the Zambesi is a free river; ard I may add 
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what is known to very few that from its newly discovered mouth, 
the Chimbi, it is navigable at all seasons of the year to within 
20 miles of Séna. Refer to the map, and you will see that Séna 
and thereabouts are opposite the Shiré river and the Shiré 
Highlands ; and it needs but capital and enterprise to run a 
railway thence to a point where a junction could be effected 
with the future Pungwé-Salisbury line. Such a railway would 
be welcomed by the Portuguese for two reasons: (1) It would 
in no way interfere with the Beira line, and (2) it would tap 
their richest grain-producing province—the Gorongoza district, 
through which it would run. Nor are there any engineering 
difficulties in the way, the first hundred miles from the Zambesi 
being level plain, whilst there are natural passes further on, 
where the mountainous country begins. This I can vouch for 
on the authority of Mr. Keppel Stier who lately returned from 
the Zambesi after traversing the country from Hartley Hill to 
the Sanyati river, thence to Zumbo and along the Zambesi to 
Quilimane—most of the country he traversed was quite unknown, 
and I have had the privilege of reading his journal. The 
advantages such a line would confer on Mashonaland and 
Manica are obvious, connecting them as it would with the Shiré 
Highlands now part and parcel of the Chartered Company’s 
territories. 

4. ‘ The Pioneers were last year in some straits for prowistons— 
though the degree was exaggerated by the “bad eggs” he ree 
turned broken Jrom the dige gings. And during the present 
season Mr. Rhodes outlay has been very heavy, since some three 
thousand mouths have to be fed.’ As to this, sir, I can bring 
unimpeachable evidence to show that the degree has vot been 
exaggerated: on the contrary the truth has been sedulously 
withheld. The sufferings of the Pioneers were as nothing, bad 
as they were, to those of the Police, most of whom came up in 
the wet season: and the fault was entirely due to the ineptitude 
of those responsible for commissariat and transport. As for 
the three thousand mouths to feed, what they got they paid for, 
and the Company profited thereby. As late as the June of last 
year the Police were going about barefooted, many of them 
trouserless: and as for food! Well, the less said about it the 
better.—Your obedient servant, G, GORDON HAKE, 


‘THE LEGS OF LONDON’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Hampstead, 29th June, 1892. 

S1r,— I should very much like to know what ails your contri- 
butor that he should not only fall foul of the waltz, but miscall 
it as if it were a thing unclean and accursed from the beginning. 
Probably he has his own reasons for not caring to waltz, and, 
therefore—(lookers-on see but little of this game)—cannot 
discover where the pleasure comes in. Ball-room dancing is a 
selfish amusement, and none the worse on that account. The 
spectator catches not much of its grace and harmony: for him 
there is but the vision of garments floating like the vapour of a 
cloud, and of faces that pass as adream. After all, people waltz 
to please themselves. Yet ‘this silly giddy exercise in dyna- 
mics’ has its own harmonies of motion, which may be executed 
beautifully, its own elegances of pose: the elegance of bodies 
grouped in pairs and delicately clasped, which might take the 
eye even of your intolerant contributor. To waltz is an end in 
itself, and a well-matched couple may get effects at least as 
‘fetching ’as the lady could were she to hop about solitary, in 
a short skirt, wantonly flirting her petticoats. 

And why should the waltz be ‘sentimental?’ You shall get 
therefrom what you take to it. A waltz in a modern ball-room 
is the culmination of a certain order of dancing. The atmos- 
phere is loaded with perfumes, the lights are not natural, the 
simplicity of the music, with the regularity of its swing, get upon 
the nerves ; the pulse goes at a lively rattle ; then you have the 
exquisite sensations of motion so harmonious as to be almost 
imperceptible, of balance, and of perfect concord with your 
partner. It may be that the scent of her hair, the splendour of 
her limbs, the touch of her hand, or the exaltation of her coun- 
tenance play upon you like a stimulant. It has been held that 
the waltz is, as it were, the literature of a language of motion 
invented for the discussion of subjects forbidden by modern 
prurience, or, to vary the metaphor, the battle-fie!d of 
That great duel of sex, that ancient strife 
Which is the very central fact of life. 
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Perhaps. I think not. Just as the waltz has its own laws, its 
own appropriate effects, so it has its own sensations (like poetry 
and music) which bear no necessary relation to the sentiments 
or sensations of every-day existence. 

Round dances and square, the cofz//on, and even Sir Roger, 
are, in amanner of speaking, sport requiring a certain aptness 
and training. But this skirt dancing is an art and a profession, 
Here is your contributor rejoicing that the amateur has a new 
world to conquer ; that society, instead of taking healthy (how. 
beit ‘ exotic’) exercise, is to sit and gaze at + tg imperfect per- 
formances of women we see every day. It takes a twelvemonth 
to turn out a moderate dancer for the halls—with daily anq 
assiduous practice. Does not this mean the depopulation of 
the ball-room, the severance of the most essential cord that 
binds society together? Better watch good dancing at a hall 
than a young lady of birth, whose motions are not very clevér 
and not remarkably nimble: unless you are in love with her, 
And, in that case, how do you like that any other man should see 
her stockings ?>—I am, etc., 





REVIEWS 


A BEDSIDE BOOK 


The Familiar Letters of James Howell. 
and indexed by JOSEPH JACOBs, 


Edited, annctated, 
London: Nutt. 


James Howell was the prince of hacks, the first in time as in 
fertility of those who have bartered ‘copy’ for their bread. 
Had Grub Street flourished in his generation, verily he had 
been its king. Nothing came amiss to him. He was prepared, 
like the modern Fleet-streeter, to turn out an article ora 
dictionary on the shortest notice possible. He would edit, 
vamp, or pilfer. His Londinofolis was lifted from Stow ; his 
name appears on the title-page of an edition of Cotgrave ; tohim 
were entrusted the posthumous pieces of Sir Robert Cotton ; he 
compiled grammars, and composed poems ; he was a political 
pamphleteer, and the contriver of guide-books. For more than 
thirty years he was the slave of the booksellers, yet he was not 
destitute of scholarship, and, though his ceaseless industry 
robbed him of a complete literary success, he was a vivid 
writer, and some at least of his letters are admirably pictur- 
esque and vigorous. The mere titles of his works cover twenty 
goodly octavo pages. Lut all save the Familiar Letters and 
Instructions for Forreine Travell are as dead as yesterday's 
Times, and even the /ns/ructions has but a success of curiosity. 
In fact Howell’s reputation must ever repose on the Leffers 
alone; and, as these have enjoyed a continuous popularity, the 
memory of the ‘ Historiographer Royal to Charles II.,’ as he was 
pompously styled, is still fresh and familiar. Anthony & Wood 
and Sir Egerton Brydges, Thackeray and the elder D’ Israeli have 
combined to praise him ; eleven editions of his one memorable 
work were published between 1645 and 1754; and Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs has bestowed upon a final issue that meticulous industry 
which is generally reserved for classical texts. Now Mr. Jacobs 
is a scholar, who cares not how much toil he expends upon his 
undertakings. He has explained with scrupulous devotion the 
innumerable allusions contained in the letters, and has discreetly 
packed his notes away at the end of the second volume, where 
none need consult them unless he like; he has brought to 
light not a few documents hitherto unpublished ; he has written 
as complete a life of Howell as the materials justify ; and it is 
not too much to say that this—the welfth edition—is not likely 
to be superseded for many years to come: though its shape and 
size hardly befit what Thackeray called a ‘ bedside book.’ 

But when Mr. Jacobs deserts scholarship for criticism, his 
judgment is straightway befogged. He has given so many 
days and nights to the study of Howell that he holds a brief 
for his author through thick and thin, conducting his case 
with some acerbity and not a little disingenuousness. For 
instance, there is a passage in dispraise of a well-known critic, 
which is as foolish in substance as it is execrable in taste. 
After all Mr. Jacobs has no right to control the opinions of 
others, because it has seemed him good to edit the /am#liar 
Letters. A man may have no fancy for the amiable Howell 
and yet be a good citizen and an honest critic, and in such an 
argument petulance at least has no place. Then again Mr. 
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acobs holds—quite rightly as we think—that Howell's Letters 
have been kept alive rather by their style than by their sub- 
stance. But he proves in the next page that he is merely 
repeating a parrot-phrase. ‘It is the perpetual revelation of 
his self-satisfaction in all that he says and does,’ writes our 
editor, ‘ that gives the final.touch to his style.’ Well : which is 
it? Style or self-satisfaction? The words are not synonymous, 
style being a more closely reasoned quality than accidental 
vanity. Nor is Mr. Jacobs happier in his comparative estimate 
of Howell and Walpole. He puts Walpole second in defiance, 
as we believe, of common-sense and criticism, and he has 
no better reason for his faith than that Horace Walpole 
wrote ‘with ruffles on his wrists,’ and that * the vast bulk of 
his nine volumes must always stand in the way of his general 
popularity.’ Did not Howell also write with ruffles on his 
wrists? The fashion of the time was different, but the ruffles 
are there all the same, and you cannot read a page of the 
Epistolae Ho-Elianae without the conviction that their author 
prepared them honestly and industriously for the public eye. 
And how in the name of common intelligence does popularity 
affect the argument? Isa writer better or worse for the acci- 
dental love of the mob? Also, is it not begging the question 
to assume that Howell has won more votes than Walpole? It 
is, of course, beside the point, but we would wager that Walpole 
—in spite of his ‘bulk’—is known in a hundred homes, that 
never heard the name of Howell. But to suggest that Howell 
overtops his rival, because the matter of his volumes is less, 
passes the folly even of editors. Thus might we place Homer 
second in the list of poets to Howell himself or to the Inspired 
Postman. And why is not Blanco White, with his single 
sonnet, the greatest of them all? In Howell’s prose Mr. Jacobs 
detects the first note of modern English. It was the author of 
Forreine Travell, says his editor, who introduced the short, 
easy sentence. If Mr. Jacobs knew nothing of Howell’s age, he 
would ‘guess him to be an eighteenth century writer, formed 
on the model of Steele and Addison.’ There is no arguing 
about sensations, and that is how it strikes Mr. Jacobs. On 
the other hand, if we read our Howell aright, his pages are packed 
with the euphuisms and redundancies of his forerunners. We 
cannot imagine Steele or Addison opening a Sfectafor with 
such a passage as follows, which is, indeed, characteristic of the 
Hoelian bombast : ‘ It is the Royal Prerogative of Love, not to be 
confin’d to that small local compass which circumscribes the 
Body, but to make his Sallies and Progresses abroad, to find 
out and enjoy his desir’d Object, under what Region soever.’ 
To the concision, the dryness, the determination to waste no 
force in extravagant colour, which mark the Addisonian style, 
Howell, with his love of words, was a complete stranger. How- 
ever, if you be determined to lose all appreciation of (an author's 
style, no artifice is so simple as to edit his works. 

Though the authenticity of the Ze¢/ers is stilla vexed question, 
Mr. Jacobs believes them genuine, in opposition to authority and 
probability alike. Anthony 4 Wood fearlessly stated that many 
cf them were written in the Fleet, and ‘ purposely published to 
gain money to relieve their author's necessities.’ None has a 
better claim to pronounce a judgment in this matter than Pro- 
fessor Gardiner, and he adds Howell ‘to the list of writers whom 
itis impossible to use with confidence. But Mr. Jacobs will 
not be denied, and he even parades the inaccuracy of Howell's 
dates as an argument in favour of his pet theory. ‘A forger 
would have taken some reasonable care,’ he says, ‘to get some- 
thing like appropriate dates.’ Here is the very type of 
the circular argument. Had Howell been scrupulously correct 
in times and places, would Mr. Jacobs have denounced him 
straightway as a forger? However, ‘forger’ is all too harsh a 
term. An impartial study of the Ze¢/ers should convince all save 
the prejudiced that they are a deliberate and conscious piece of 
book-making. Some genuine letters may have crept in; the 
inscriptions may be now and again truthful and accurate. But 
the pleasantly artificial style betrays the man of letters writing 
for his public. Such a dissertation as the Survey of the Seven- 
feen Provinces (1. 2, xv.)—which is typical—proclaims aloud 
that it is printer's ‘copy.’ Also Howell, with the economy of 
the true book-maker, retouched as letters not a little material 
that had already served its turn elsewhere. 

But, forger ot not, James Howell is an agreeable and discursive 
Writer. He had travelled more widely than the most of his con- 
temporaries and he observed foreign customs and politics witha 
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narrow eye. His anecdotes are most entertaining, and it is 
not his fault if by this many of them have grown into chestnuts. 
His besetting sin is a passion for information. He reels you 
off treatises on the most recondite subjects : he amazes you, 
after a pretended sojourn of a day in a strange city, with a full 
and particular account of its growth and constitution. He is 
never intimate in the sense that Pepys is intimate. You seldom 
forget the historiographer in the man. However, he cultivated a 
vigorous and effective style. The taste of the /ittérateur was 
not overwhelmed by the industry of the hack. And if Mr. 
Jacobs, the critic, be not guiltless of indiscretion, Mr. Jacobs, 
the scholar, compels our respect, and we take pleasure in 
recommending as heartily as may be his very solid and learned 
edition of the Epistolae Ho-Elianae. 


THE LAND OF IRAN 


Persia and the Persian Question. By the Hon. G. N. CURZON, 
M.P. London: Longmans. 


‘This book, which is the result of three years’ almost unin- 
terrupted labour, of a journey of six months’ duration to the 
country concerned, as well as of previous travel in adjacent 
regions, and of communications maintained ever since with the 
most qualified resident authorities in Persia, is issued in the 
not, I hope, vainglorious hope that, until superseded by a better, 
it may be regarded as the standard work in the English 
language on the subject to which it refers.’ Thus Mr. Curzon, 
in the opening words of his preface. ‘He who writes a book 
makes himself a target,’ says the Arab proverb, and the maxim, 
true of every author, applies with tenfold force to him that 
would have us regard his work as ‘monumental.’ It would 
have been dangerous for any writer worse qualified than Mr. 
Curzon to speak in such wise, considering the number of 
English books about Persia, and the excellence of some of 
these. As it is, he has fairly realised his ambitions, and won 
the high place to which he aspires. That he would contribute 
much to our knowledge of the political and commercial situation, 
the revenue, resources, and geography of Ir4n was what every 
one expected; but who was prepared for the elaborate and 
scholarly dissertations—archzological, historical, ethnological, 
philological, scattered throughout his two volumes? Who 
for that exhaustive knowledge of the literature of the subject, 
ancient and modern, English and continental, that is everywhere 
displayed? Not books only, but articles in English and foreign 
periodicals, little known, and often difficult of access, are con- 
tinually referred to, and referred to in such a way as to show 
that the author has read them thoroughly, checking, comparing, 
and combining, grasping the essential, and discarding the 
immaterial ina manner more than creditable in one who is 
rather statesman than student. 

Were this all, the author would have established a claim on his 
readers’ gratitude ; a’fact of which he reminds them in the words 
of Voltaire, ‘ Remember what books I have read, in order to save 
you the trouble of reading them, and be thankful.’ But ail it is 
not. For his journey to Persia has, inthe first place, permitted 
him to ascertain and to embody in his book the observations 
and opinions of some of the best living authorities on that 
country, notably General Houtum-Schindler ; and, in the second 
it has enabled him to observe for himself. It does not 
clearly appear how much Persian he learned during his journey: 
but as he speaks of communicating with the servant who met 
him at Ashkabad, through the medium of two go-betweens, it may 
be assumed that his practical acquaintance with the language 
at any rate on his arrival in the country, was but slender ; where- 
upon it is the more astonishing that he should have succeeded 
in forming so just an estimate of the Persian character, its 
strength and its weakness, its virtues and its vices. For perhaps 
of no country and of no people do conceptions so widely diver- 
gent prevail. To such as derive their ideas of the one from 
Lalla Rookh and the Arabian Nights (and these constitute the 
majority), Ir4n is a land of rose-gardens and nightingales, of 
fragrant meadows and purling brooks ; while to a certain Scottish 
traveller, whose epigram has become almost classical, it pre- 
sented itself under the two-fold aspect of ‘desert wth salt, and 
desert without it’ So, too, with the people ; which this one, 
seeing through the spectacles of Moore, conceives to be a nation 
of Sa’dis and Omar Khayydms, deep-souled, ardent, impas- 
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sioned, mysterious, poetical ; which another, regarding with the 
eyes of Morier, beholds as a breed of Hajji Babas—of cowards, 
sycophants, and adventurers, redeemed only from absolute hate- 
fulness by a certain half-humorous, half-philosophical faculty 
for adapting themselves to the swiftly shifting vicissitudes of 
oriental life. As usual, the truth lies between the two extremes, 
and this our author has seen; for, admitting the hypocrisy, 
mendacity, corruption, and instability of purpose which too 
often mar the national character, he does not overlook the 
vivacity of temperament, the kindly nature, the quick and bril- 
liant apprehensiveness, the courtesy of manner which make the 
Persians on the whole an attractive and pleasing people in 
spite of all their faults. 

The soundness of Mr. Curzon’s judgment is, perhaps, nowhere 
more apparent than when he discusses the various schemes for 
regeneration which have been either proposed or tried. He 
does not believe that these dry bones can be made to live by 
railway concessions, tobacco monopolies, mining companies, 
or the introduction of telephones or electric light. All these 
things, as he very well perceives, are mere incidents of civilisa- 
tion, and never by such means can we ‘get at the core of the 
people,’ or ‘give a new and radical twist to the national 
character and institutions.’ ‘Too often, indeed, these schemes are 
* devised with no other object than to put money into the pockets 
of the originators,’ and have no other effect than to excite a not 
altogether unnatural or unreasonable dislike and suspicion of 
foreigners who will not suffer Persia to be for the Persians. 
‘ Festina lente’ is Mr. Curzon’s own prescription. Roads and 
aqueducts are worse needed than railways and gas, and security 
of life and property (not from Bakhtryari bandits or Turcoman 
man-stealers, whose days are past, but from rapacious governors 
and royal caprice) are needed worse than either. Granted 
this immunity, and Persia may yet regain somewhat of her 
ancient greatness. A frugal and industrious peasantry ; a brave 
and hardy nomad population in the highlands and on the 
frontiers of Azarbaijan and Livristan ; an intelligent and imita- 
tive artisan class—here are surely the elements of national 
prosperity. But the reformation which shall purify a govern- 
ment incomparably corrupt, and heal the palsy which official 
peculation and regal rapacity have brought down upon the land, 
must come from within, though it may be stimulated from with- 
out. Are there signs of such reform? and, if so, in what arcs 
ofthe horizon? It is evident that Mr. Curzon does not anticipate 
any great and signal success fcr the various Christian missions 
established in Persia, thovgh he recognises the good work they 
are doing ‘in the spread of education, tke display of charity, 
the free gift of medical assistance, and the force of example.’ 
More sanguine appears his view of the future of the Babi move- 
ment, the votaries of which he is inclined to estimate at little 
short of a million. ‘ Of no small account,’ he writes, ‘must be 
the tenets of a creed which can awaken in its followers so rare 
and beautiful a spirit of self-sacrifice.’ 

In a work so extensive, a work wherein so many questions— 
political, commercial, archzolcgical, ‘historical, ethnological, 
and religious—are discussed, it is impossible for the reviewer 
to do more than indicate those portions likely to prove specially 
interesting to different classes of readers. To the statesman, 
then, we would especially commend the chapters on Trans- 
caspia, the politics and commerce of Kharasdn, the Sistan 
question, and British and Russian policy; to the man of 
business those that deal with Railways, the Karun River, the 
revenue, resources, and manufactures, and the commerce and 
trade of Persia; to the archzologist the dissertations on Rhey, 
Pasargadz, Persepolis, and Shaptir ; and to the general reader 
the notes on the Shah, the Royal Family, Ministers and Govern- 
ment, and institutions and reforms. For the rest, the maps 
and illustrations, the statistical tables, and the index, all ad- 
mirable of their kind, greatly enhance the worth of a scholarly 
and valuable book. 


‘LILIES AND LANGUORS’ 


Leading Women of the Restoration. By GRACE JOHNSTONE 
London: Digby. 

These five women were all ‘chaste as ice,’ and yet did 
‘escape calumny,’ for which ina sinful age they deserve great 
credit. Nevertheless, it was unfortunate that Mrs. Johnstone 
when she purposed to write of the leading women of the Resto- 
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ration, made chastity a sime gud non of adtnission to her pages. 
for they who were in truth the leading women of that sad Period 
happened to be sinners. Moreover, this quality, however, 
necessary and admirable, is not of itself particularly interesting, 
and only one of the five is really worth reading of on othe; 
accounts. Mrs. Johnstone’s object seems to have been to shoy 
that, ‘corrupt as that Court was . . it yet possessed many 
members distinguished for their social and domestic virtues 

. that there was a widespread leaven of the fear and love 
of God in what we are accustomed to consider the Corrupt 
society of the later Stuart times.’ But nobody supposes tha: 
the members of any corrupt society are all individually immoral, 
And hardly one of her heroines was really of the Court, except 
Mrs. Godolphin, who, for a period of her short life, made some 
figure as a maid of honour, while one of them—and the mos 
interesting in her life—was the wife of a regicide, who lived jn 
retirement after the Restoration. The title, then, is not wel] 
chosen. 

Rachel Wriothesley, daughter of Lord Southampton, and 
niece of the Marquis de Ruvigny (who was French Ambassador 
in 1674), married first Lord Vaughan and afterwards William 
Russell, who became by the death of his eldest brother, Lord 
Russell, and heir to the earldom of Bedford. His story is well 
known : after some years of constant opposition to the govern. 
ment of Charles II. he was involved in the Rye House Piot, 
and beheaded in 1683. Mrs. Johnstone is not to be accepted as 
an impartial histor.an. ‘ There is little doubt that Lord Russell 
tell a victim to the personal antipathy of a sovereign incapable 
of duly appreciating a character so upright and sincere,’ and he 
was ‘a victim to the cruelty and tyranny of that in many ways 
hideous old world,’ etc. etc. Now, it was admitted that Lord 
Russell did not actually plot against the king’s life, and Lord 
John Russell’s ‘conclusion that no such plot existed’ is irrele- 
vant. But he had given himself to a scheme for an insurrection, 
with the object of excluding the Duke of York, and himself 
admitted he was guilty of misprision of treason. His execution 
was natural, and by the standard of those times (which Mrs. 
Johnstone continually pleads as an excuse for the murderers 
of Charles I.) well deserved. She might have urged ‘in his 
favour that he was over-persuaded bv the art and intellect of 
one of the most brilliant and (politically) worthless men of the 
time, Shaftesbury. She mentions Louis XIV.’s appeal through 
Barillon, but does not seem to be aware of Lord Russell's in- 
trigues with France. Lady Russell survived her husband forty 
years, and rejoiced naturally in the Revolution, and an interest- 
ing letter is quoted here from Lady Cavendish describing the 
installation of William and Mary as king and queen: how 
‘when they named her father’s fauits she looked down as if 
she were troubled.’ A strong, somewhat masterful, but afiec- 
tionate woman, there is little more to say of her than that 
she was the mother of a Duke of Bedford, the mother-i- 
law of Dukes of Rutland and Devonshire. 

Lucy Hutchinson is famous for her memoirs, which are very 
instructive inthe politics of the Civil War and the family com- 
plications ensuing thereon. specially do they illustrate the 
squabbles of the various sections of the Parliamentarians. Her 
husband was a Roundhead colonel, and afterwards a regicice, 
but she disliked the Presbyterians on the one hand, and mis- 
trusted Oliver on the other. She sympathised with the 
Levellers, ‘ who first began to discern the ambition of Lieutenant- 
General Cromwell and his idolators.’ Hutchinson had helped 
to convict the younger Hotham of treachery, and Cromwell 
‘made it his care to prevent him,’ Hutchinson to wit, * from 
being in any power or capacity to pursue him to the same 
punishment when he deserved it.’ See how those Saints loved 
one another! You are hardly convinced of her amiability as 4 
child : ‘ play among other children I despised, and when | was 
forced to entertain such as came to visit me, I tired them 
with more grave instructions than their mothers, and plucked 
all their babies to pieces, and kept the children in such awe that 
they were glad when I entertained myself with elder company, 
to whom I was very acceptable.’ This agreeable infant had 
eight tutors when she was eight years old, but she did penance 
for them, poor woman, by a life of troubles, being beset by 
strife and contention in the war and the Protectorate, and then 
following her husband from prison to prison till his death. For 
he made himself so obnoxious to Lambert in the Protectorate 
that (‘tis said) he lived in a secret room (known to a‘ Nottingham- 
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shire gentleman, still living,’ as ‘ Hutchinson’s Hole’) in his 
house, Owthorpe : and though his submission to Charles II 
gained hima place in the Act of Oblivion (andthe contempt of the 
yncompromising Algernon Sydney) he was afterwards impri- 
soned, and died of fever before being brought to trial. ilerself 
sold Owthorpe to her husband’s half-brother, wrote two books 
of devotion, and died. The memoirs contain many valuable 
anecdotes, and one of them, re-told by Mrs. Johnstone, is worth 
re-telling again : it shows what life was then. Lord Byron, a 
cavalier, and kinsman of Hutchinson’s, bought a ‘trunk of 
pistols’ during Oliver’s quiet time, and induced Hutchinson to 
house them. Then disturbances arose, and my lord, thinking 
ituseless to ask, took advantage of the colonel’s absence in 
London to bribe the chaplain, the lady’s maid, and the gentle- 
man’s gentleman, and organised an attack (with fifty men) on 
Owthorpe by night, totake the arms. But a ‘singing-boy’ told 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and the scheme miscarried. 

Little space is left us for the other three ladies, but enough for 
their merits. Lady Warwick was Mary Boyle, and asa gir, 
saw much of a desperate maid of honour to Henrietta Maria, 
and they passed their time (says Mary) ‘in seeing and reading 
plays, and in exquisite and curious dressing.’ She hada reaction 
and became one of the most relentlessly pious people that ever 
kept a diary, so that—* November 26, 1667. My lord, without 
any occasion given him by me, fell into a great passion with me,’ 
and soon. Lady Maynard is only remarkable for her virtue 
and a sermon preached on her by Bishop Ken, and Mrs. 
Godolphin for her friendship with Evelyn, her early death, and 
her virtue. We would they had been Barbara Villiers and Nell 
Gwynne. Still the book, however unfortunate in its selections, 
is written carefully and after much research, and, though it might 
have been more interesting, if you care for those times it has 
attractions for you: the study seems conscientious, and the 
writing is very well. 


THE KIRK AND HISTORY 


Studies in Scottish History, Chiefly Ecclesiastical. By 
A. TAYLOR-INNEs. London: Hodder. 


Studies in Scottish Ecclesiasticism, Chiefly Historical, would 
have been a better title, for in so far as this book treats of 
Scottish history, it is concerned with that history solely in its 
ecclesiastical relations. In truth, the thing is steeped from cover 
to cover in that overpowering ecclesiasticism, which is one of the 
chief notes of the true Freekirker, whatever his degree of en- 
lightenment, from the ‘young’ and ‘distinguished’ teachers of those 
‘powerfully equipped colleges,’ ravished with the latest German 
nostrum in Biblical criticism or theology down to the benighted 
crofters of the Highlands and Islands, who vainly attempt to 
recall the roving fancies of the said ‘distinguished teachers’ to 
the ‘Truth of God,’ as itis understandedof themselves. Courteous 
in tone, thoroughly informed as regards the main facts with 
which it deals, and ingenious, sometimes even to Jesuitry, in its 
reasoning, it is yet characterised by a sectarianism akin to the 
crofter’s own, All Mr. Innes’s geese are swans ; and you are 
in no wise surprised to learn that the Disruption leaders form 
‘a group of statesmen of extraordinary power, even when con- 
trasted ‘with the Cabinet and Parliamentary leaders of the 
august Victorian age.’ The ‘moderates,’ on the other hand, 
are only an ‘evil race’ (and that continually), who among many 
other sins are reproached with having ‘cast away’ the life of 
‘Robert Burns, a pearl richer than all their tribe’: for, but 
for these, he might have been known only as an_ evangelical 
hymnist, and by vapid variations on the theme of Zhe Coftar's 
Saturday Night. But if the evangelical clergy were as ‘narrow 
and bigoted, and bitter as Burns, poor fellow, describes them,’ 
his choice in the matter of spiritual guides would appear 
to have been very similar to that between ‘devil and deep sea.’ 
Finally, to end this list, our author does not hesitate to avow 
a ‘belief in Presbyterianism as the inevitable future of the self- 
§0verning English race, and of the church universal ;’ and he 
Practically associates the millennium with the subjugation of all 
things to the Free Kirk of Scotland. 

This book treats chiefly of what is described as ‘a great 
problem of history ; a problem ‘still unsolved, at least on the 
Side of practice ;’ which ‘no one has gone more than a few inches 
below the surface of our Northern annals without striking upon? 
sc); which ‘half-a-century ago broke out in unexpected dis- 


ruption ’ (séc) ; and which was ‘never more than in the present 
year ’ (1892) ‘a question of conscience and of duty.’ Unhappy. 
and perturbed problem ! ghost of the ancient Scottish national 
Covenant! why should it be ungraved from a vanished and 
troubled past to reanimate into a semblance of vitality a set of 
claims and pretensions fruitful only of disaster and defeat? Mr. 
Innes is convinced that the Scottish Covenanters failed in their 
purpose to force from England a national acknowledgment of 
the Headship of Christ, and to subject all things, secular and 
sacred, and all persons, sovereign as well as people, to their 
own type of Presbyterianism, chiefly from ‘a grave blunder and 
mistake’ in their method of procedure, a mistake ‘such as a later 
age—an age which is yet to come—might avoid.’ ‘I cannot 
help thinking,’ he says, ‘that if Scotland and England in that 
age had simply broken the yoke of arbitrary power in Church 
and State, and got rid of the Royal supremacy in ecclesiastical 
matters, and of prelacy as founded upon it, there was no 
insuperable obstacle thereafter.’ Here, therefore, in the 
closing decade of this nineteenth century, we have a substan- 
tial approval of the attempt of the wild Western Whigamores 
to obtain the national acknowledgment by England of their 
own narrow and peculiar polity ; and all that is objected to 
is their strategy! Had they only been content to make 
common cause with the Independents until prelacy had been 
overthrown, the conquest of England by Scottish covenanting 
Presbyterianisin would probably have been assured ; but, as it 
is, the ‘great problem of history’ is ‘still unsolved, at least on 
the side of practice.’ The chief difficulty in our author’s opinion 
was ‘ the testimony against toleration’; but he apparently for- 
gets that the whole enterprise was awild freak of intolerance. He 
admits that the Covenanters ‘were quite willing to entrust to 
the Church too much of that authoritative and persecuting 
power which they earnestly denied to the State’; but he tells 
you that ‘ strange as it may seem,’ they found in this distinction 
‘a rest for conscience and a hold on freedom and truth.’ There 
is nothing strange or uncommon in this self-delusion: the 
most inveterate tyrants have loved their own individual freedom 
supremely well. The Covenanters, having ‘found rest for their 
own consciences,’ had absolutelyno regard for the consciences of 
those who differed from them. Howin any proper sense can they 
be said to have done ‘ battle for freedom of conscience,’ if, as 
soon as this freedom was assured, they would have set them- 
selves—with the aid, be it remembered, of the State: for it was 
their main ambition to obtain this aid—to constrain the con- 
sciences of their neighbours ? 

Indeed, it is difficult to understand how, notwithstanding 
the Disruption, freedom of conscience can be possible even 
at the present time, if it be true that legislation in Scotland 
since the Reformation is dominated not, as in England, by 
common sense and a regard to the practical wellbeing of 
the community but, by the absolute authority ascribed to 
religious truth, and by the assumption that a body or organic 
whole of truth can be found in Scripture? Although, there- 
fore, Mr. Innes’s essays contain much that is interesting and 
in various ways instructive, we are compelled to the con- 
clusion that they hinder as much as they advance the solution 
of the problem with which they chiefly deal. But probably this 
is as much the fault of the problem itself as of Mr. Innes. 


MUSIC OLD AND NEW 


English Carols of the Fifteenth Century. Edited by F. A. 
FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. London: The Leadenhall 
Press. 

Songs and Ballads of the West. By Rev. S. BARING GOULD, 
M.A., and Rev. H. FLEETWOOD SHEPPARD, M.A, 
London: Methuen. 

Eton Songs. Written by ARTHUR CAMPBELL AINGER. Set 
to Music by JOSEPH BARNBY. London: The Leadenhall 
Press. 

Mr. Fuller Maitland’s edition of the English Carols of four 
centuries ago connects this day with a day when secular music 
was in its youngest infancy. The book indeed is chiefly, if not 
altogether, of antiquarian interest, since the beauty which to 
our forefathers was doubtless perceptible in these rather dismal 
ballads is certainly not now very apparent. The development 
of music since the fifteenth century has run identically with a 
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curious equipoising of musical solemnity and musical lightness 
of touch. These ballads, for example, are overweighted and 
smothered by a desperate solemnity. If our ancestors desired 
to emit musical chuckles, their laughter strangled in their 
throats, and there issued forth a strange and moonstruck 
arrangement in sounds ; if they desired to voice their triumph, 
as in Our King went forth to Normandie, they set their words 
to music fitted for a Dies /re. Their laws of counterpoint—so 
far as these had been discovered—drove them into despairing 
minor endings and inharmonious middle phrases. They had a 
sense withal—a sense, however repressed and rebellious in 
utterance—of melody and of form. In that Agincourt song 
already alluded to, for example, the words, ‘ There God for him 
wrought marv’lously,’ swing upon a phrase which Handel might 
have used without shame, and which, indeed, strikingly 
recalls Handel. But the general effect is wry and uncouth ; 
the rhythm of music is only dimly appreciated, and the beautiful 
evolution of phrase from phrase, combined ultimately into an 
absolute unity—such as we find perfectly exemplified in Mozart, 
and in Mozart alone—is only indicated as a posthumous possi- 
bility in these long-drawn changes, these ambling combinations 
of phrase into which our musical pioneers translated their emo- 
tions. Nevertheless, to such as care to follow the develop 
ment—not the indefinite progress—of a beautiful art, Mr. Fuller 
Maitland’s book gives a quite peculiar standpoint. It brings 
one, as nearly as one can be brought, to the beginning of 
things ; and, standing at this fountain-head, muddy though it 
certainly be, one can trace the gradual interchanges, to their 
mutual advantage, between the old dreariness and the new 
levity which ended in the rise of the great eighteenth century 
school. Here at last the right proportion seems to have been 
reached ; here at last the wail of musical childhood had been 
touched by the passage of years into full vocal perfection. 
And time passed ; and all things change, but do not progress 
for ever; and the equipoise began to tremble; ‘lightness of 
touch’ began to overbalance the elements which, from their 
marriage, had before begotten absolute melody ; and we entered 
upon the period of brilliant, even gorgeous, musical decoration, 
and of melody grown consumptive and poverty-stricken. There- 
with Wagner ; and the future is on the knees of the gods. 

It must now be noted that, apart from any scholastic contro- 
versies in music, there has for long existed a separate store of 
musical productions which are, for the happiness of the man 
in the street, concerned with no serious musical criticism. 
Their position is unique and unquestioned, and they are briefly 
described as tunes. Now the distinction between melody 
and tune, has before been touched upon in these columns ; 
tune, it was said, is melody a little over-ripe. There are respect- 
able tunes, and shockingly shabby tunes ; the first being for 
the most part confined to the concert-room, the second to the 
music-hall. We confess to be at some loss whether to assign 
the tunes composed by Mr. Joseph Barnby for Mr. Ainger’s 
Eton Songs to the first class or the second. This is to speak 
of them in the bulk. Certainly the first, which is undoubtedly 
the best, Carmen Etonense, isa quite respectable tune. The 
harmonies are artless, and the iteration of the same phrases to 
interminable verses quickly invokes fatigue. On the other 
hand, it is equally certain that the tune set to a painful Jubilee 
song, ‘Victoria! our Queen!’is shockingly shabby. For a 
certain pompous thinness, for a wretched application of clichés, 
and for the terrible use of a device which sends the voices up 
from the third note of the common chord to the high key-note 
upon the second syllable of the name, ‘ Vic—/‘or—ia! Vic— 
tor—ia!’ the thing could not easily be made worse. And of 
the remaining pieces, it is not easy to speak with patience. 
Even the appearance of the book, despite its attempted mag- 
nificence, hints of its contained hollowness by some subtle 
defect of delicate finish. 

Of Mr. Baring Gould’s Songs and Ballads of the West it 
is to be remarked that both for words and for music the collec- 
tion is among the most interesting of its kind. The words 
were, it seems, taken down from the mouths of the people—for 
the most part old yeomen of a generation fast disappearing 
from the soil—and the traditional airs were at the same time 
put upon record. It is not to be imagined that this collection, 
as it now stands, conveys anything more than a faint idea of the 
musical genius of the Keltic peoples of Cornwall. For the 
songs are here harmonised and arranged by the Rev. H. Fleet- 
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wood Sheppard, who has treated them with an elaborateness 
and a resource which, reflecting high credit upon his persona 
musical accomplishment, do nevertheless in part deflect from 
the absolute simplicity of dress in which such folk-music Should 
be arrayed. To take an example. The melody of one of these 
songs, By Chance it Was, is, apart from any musical setting, dis. 
tinguished by a very genuine tenderness, and one musical syr. 
prise in its sudden minor ending, which make it quite capable 
of standing upon its own merits. By way of prelude, Mr 
Sheppard has added half-a-dozen bars, elaborately harmonised, 
while he attaches to the song itself a running and beautify! 
Mendelssohnian accompaniment which, though highly increas. 
ing the artificial value of the work, is more or less destructive of 
the native qualities which were the primary reasons for jts 
publication. The volume, therefore, in partially losing one 
interest, takes to itself another; and the Celtic musical genius, 
in suffering from the effects of Mr. Sheppard’s talent, proves 
itself capable of karmonising with novel surroundings of which 
its original exponents had no dream. The general quality of 
that genius, as illustrated in these songs, is one of singular and 
very personal sadness. The sadness of the Welsh and Cornish 
peoples seems to pervade all their gaiety, and from the 
musical records of hunt and falconry, of the ways of a man with 
a‘ maid, of fighting and sailing and robbing, there is seldom 
absent some hint of unhappiness ; while in such songs as Dead 
Maids Land and Cold Blows the Wind, Sweetheart, this note 
is even peculiar in its insistence. The effect is to bestow upon 
any such collection as this a mark of character which charges 
it with such an interest as is not easily discoverable in the 
national airs (say) of Scotland or of England. ‘The emotion, 
which is the base and foundation of all music, is deeper set, and 
the resultant melody is therefore more musical and more in- 
telligent. 





SOME PETS OF THE C.MLS. 


The Ainu of Japan: The Religion, Superstitions, and General 
History of the Hairy Aborigines of Japan. By the Rev. 
JOHN BATCHELOR, C.M.S., Missionary to the Ainu. 
London: The Religious Tract Society. 


The Ainu is the Caliban of Japan. He cometh none knoweth 
whence. He goeth but too rapidly, alas! into the state “ Pok- 
namoshiri,” the Intermediate, and there his spirit is at once 
relieved of anxiety and responsibility ; or, as Mr. Batchelor 
quaintly puts it, is told where to go and what to do. It is 
devoutly to be hoped, in the first place, that the aforesaid spirit 
is bidden to wash ; for the exact complexion of the Ainu is 
still uncertain, his traditions reverting to the Flood, and his 
last ablutions being contemporaneous therewith. Now and 
again an accident occurs, for the Hokkaido abounds in streams; 
but the resulting discomfort to the hairy unfortunate is too 
horrible to contemplate. His relations with his gods are 
charmingly intimate. Ever and anon do these prowl down from 
their mountain fastnesses, and scent out—not a difficult task, 
by the way—and devour some succulent votary. On the other 
hand, the Ainu worships with much unctuous ceremony, and, 
in return for the mortuary favours conferred on his forefathers, 
now and again slays a stray deity, and divides him up into divers 
little pieces—for your Ainu is nothing if not polytheistic— 
and after many salaams will wash him down with copious 
libations of rice-spirit. The Ainu holds that the proof of his 
religion lies in the eating, and there be worse things than Yez0 
bear-chops. For certain reasons, not wholly unconnected with 
civilisation and the concomitant saké bottle, he will soon be as 
dead as a door-nail. In the meantime, Mr. Batchelor has 
caught him before the final vanishing, and has succeeded, much 
to our edification, in unrolling his record in one of the Religious 
Tract Society’s most piquant publications. 

It is commonly supposed that it was Miss Bird who discovered 
and classified the Ainu. Thisis agreat mistake. In the first 
place she called her aborigines ‘ Aino,’ which, being interpreted, 
means mongrel; and this is just what the Ainu is not. In the 
second place, he had been discovered before. Fully three 
centuries ere our author began the study of his pets, the Jesult 
missionary, Father Lodowick Frojus, told the world of the 
‘Salvage People which are cloth’d in the Skins of Wild Beastsy 
Hairy all over their Bodies, having exceeding great Beards, and 
long Whiskers or Moustachioes, which they turn up with sticks 
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made for that purpose when they drink. They covet, he adds, 
‘and are very desirous of Wine; also Valiant in War, and 
therefore much fear’d by the Japanners.’ Not one jot nor tittle 
has the Ainu changed since those merry, comfortable days. He 
is still wholly fascinating, wholly, dirty, and, we have Mr. 
Batchelor’s authority for saying so, wholly drunken. For what 
does he tell us? ‘Fully ninety-five per cent. get drunk when- 
ever they can obtain enough saké, and to be drunk is their 
ideal of supreme happiness.’ (Their apologist will certainly 
make us a present of the odd five percent.) In this connection 
we regret to say that Mr. Batchelor makes his remarks on the 
tippling instincts of the race an occasion for an altogether un- 
called-for attack on Japanese saké. He compares it to very bad 
sherry. Some that have squatted with understanding before 
the cup-bearing maidens at a Japanese feast will haste to con- 
gratulate him on his wine-merchant. 

One feature in a deeply interesting book is the charming ren- 
dering of Ainu legends and tales. Not only will these be found 
vastly amusing by the seeker after tit-bits, but they cannot fail 
to prove of profound interest to the student of folk-lore. Out- 
side the covers of the yellow-back the Ainu is the quaintest 
child of nature left us. His ideas are few, but, such as they are, 
illimitable : when he soars, three heavens scarce content him ; 
when he descends, six worlds are required to hold his exuberant 
fancy ; he fights ‘ riding upon a sound like thunder,’ and, when 
he dies, he ‘rides upon the setting sun.’ The sun, by the way, 
comes in at times for some curious treatment at his hands ; for, 
during an eclipse, he is wont to sprinkle water in the direction 
of the paling light to revive the fainting luminary : which, con- 
sidering his obtrusive unbelief in the hygienic virtues of that 
liquid, appears to show that even in Ainu-land logic is not an 
article to conjure with on an emergency. 

It would be absurd to do more than comment on Mr. Bat- 
chelor’s fascinating account of the Ainu, for no other white 
man has a tithe of his knowledge. He has made the race, the 
language, the history and mythology, entirely his own. Into a 
dictionary has he hotched the Ainu vocabulary, into a grammar 
the Ainu forms of speech, and now, in the pages of this ency- 
clopadic volume, he has photographed the hairy one himself. 
But to the C.M.S. we would, in all humility, appeal of to 
appoint a successor to Mr. Batchelor, when, in the future, he 
shall have retired from his work. He is one in a thousand. 
The Ainu cannot await the passing of the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine. He is not an Ahriman among savages to be 
fought with the shekels of a multitude of benevolent busybodies. 
For these (it cannot be too often urged) an even spottier prey 
lies close at hand, and the Oriental may be scraped much nearer 
home, But to him, who, nevertheless, desireth to gild the 
Ainu, we would recommend the perusal of Mr. Batchelor’s 
account of the results of mission work in Yezo, and, thereafter, 
the consideration of the following passage—written, it is true, 
in another connection, but of these very same people, some 
centuries ago: ‘Yet, after long searching and far travelling 
through rough and untracted Wilds, sometimes climbing steep 
Ascents, oft engaged in amazing Precipices, they found their 
labour in vain, and no end, only seeing some few Salvages hairy 
all over with slovenly Beards.’ We pray you let the Salvage 
depart in peace. 


SANDBY BROTHERS LIMITED 


Thomas and Paul Sandby: 
WILLIAM SANDBY. 


Royal Academicians. By 
London : Seeley. 


No one can blame Mr. William Sandby for taking an honest 
pride in such kinsmen as his forbears Thomas and Paul ; nor is 
it hard to understand the pleasure he musthave experienced in 
collecting their drawings and sketches. Such pride is natural, 
such occupation laudable. Further than this, however, we cannot 
80. He fails to convince of the necessity for publishing, or at all 
events he makes it abundantly manifest that he is not the man 
for the book. Pride of ancestry does not of necessity carry 
with it an aptitude for biography, nor does a collector’s zeal un- 
questionably make for literature, while to imagine that all who 
take interest in an artist’s work must 7fso facto evince a corre- 
sponding interest in his life is to fall into an exceedingly vulgar 
error, Artists are public characters but in so far as they are 
artists. As men—dead, buried, vanished—we disregard them. 
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Only their work remains for the most part, and it is only 
their work and its relation to the work of others that we have 
to consider. 

Of course, the Sandbys were interesting figures in that 
interesting latter end of the eigthteenth century. Both were 
leaders in the art world; their social qualities procured them 
entrance, into the pleasant London of that day, where talent 
was above rank, and genius beyond riches. Thomas the elder 
was deputy ranger of Windsor Park for many years, and 
commanded the confidence and friendship not only of his 
employer, the butcher of Culloden, but even of George him- 
self. Paul, the younger, was, if not in a proper sense the 
father of English water-colour, at least an able draughts- 
man, and certainly a master of topographical drawing. Both 
were well to the front in their profession : indeed in their own 
line they were at the top of the tree. But the roller of Time has 
flattened out many reputations, and while some have been 
crushed altogether out of sight, the rest have had their creases 
and inequalities considerably smoothed away. We are not in- 
terested, as Mr. W. Sandby would have us be. in learning that 
the brothers had such and such a descent, nor that they married 
this woman and that, had so many children, born here and 
there, at that and this date, with these sponsors and those: 
but a reproduction of one of McArdell’s finest mezzo-tints 
(after Cotes) of Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Sandby, goes far 
to atone for a verbatim copy of the fly-leaf of the family Bible. 
One admires Thomas Sandby for many things. One likes to 
think that unending Virginia Water, with its environment of 
‘sable, silent, solemn forest,’ is the result of his planning, the 
work of his eye and brain. One respects him for the perseverance 
with which he pegged away, Hogarth notwithstanding, at 
the establishment of the institution, which only sprang into 
existence on the 1oth of December 1768, under the title of 
‘The Royal Academy of Arts in London for the purpose 
of cultivating and improving the arts of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture.’ That such a title reads as a scroll 
of bitter irony to-day does not diminish one’s regard for him, 
nor one’s admiration of his resolve to serve the cause of art. 
A landscape gardener of considerable skill and good taste, 
he was also an architect, and held for many years the post of 
lecturer on architecture in the new Academy. His architectural 
work is inconsiderable, and it is hard now to judge fairly of his 
merits as acraftsman. Many of his plans repose in that Sleepy 
Hollow created by the ingenious Sir John Soane in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. The Freemason’s Hall in Great Queen Street is 
said to have been built by him, though we had always under- 
stood it was from the designs of Sir John himself. That as an 
architect he should have shown precise draughtsmanship is 
not surprising, but he, as well as his brother Paul, imparted not 
a little of the landscape quality to their architectural drawings. 
An illustration is given of a Thomas Sandby, ‘A Corner of the 
Piazza, Covent Garden,’ which, in respect of light and shade 
and architectural effect, is excellent. 

Paul’s place as an artist is higher than his brother’s. He has 
been called the father of English water-colour ; but although 
he preceded Hearne, Rooker, and the rest by some years, 
and may have influenced the younger men to some extent, one 
cannot help feeling that Hearne, rather than Sandby, was its 
true begetter. For the most part the brothers Sandby painted 
architectural subjects from a topographical point of view: 
whereas Hearne and Girtin, with Turner in his youth, painted, 
or tried to paint, architectural subjects from the landscape 
point of view. In the one case, the artist was struggling to 
free himself from tradition, which was topographical; in the 
other, he had got free, and was turning his wings in the open, 
which was landscape. But, for all this, Paul Sandby contri- 
buted much to the reputation of English landscape and paved 
the way for, more illustrious successors. To him we owe 
the views of old London, priceless to the antiquary, but 
offering only a languid interest to the artist. To Thomas, 
again, we owe the views of old Windsor, only of less interest 
than those of London, because, being in the Windsor Library, 
they are less easy of access. To both we may turn for the 
numerous views of country seats, mansions, castles, and palaces 
as they were a hundred and thirty years ago—things of value 
not merely to the owners of the mansions but also to future 
historians and antiquaries. It has been claimed for Paul that 
he was ‘a draughtsman who began by embellishing his draw 
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ings of architecture with effects of light and air, and ended by 
turning topography into landscape ;’ but this, in truth, is what 
he just missed doing. 


OUR FOREFATHERS 


Germanic Origins. By F. B. GUMMEN. London: David Nutt. 


This book (called a Study in Primitive Culture) is brave 
reading. Not that it is ‘so original,’ but it is somewhat better. 
Our Professor goes into his subject with warmth and affection, 
and so his description of our Forefathers in their ancient 
German home, is not a dry analysis, nor a collection of details, 
but a genuine picture—a picture that we, their descendants, 
may contemplate with pleasure and pride. And yet the book 
has not the common faults of the picturesque school circle. Our 
author, with all his enthusiasm, steadily keeps his head. He 
makes his inference from time to time boldly enough ; but when 
there is any reason, he anticipates his critic and tells you that, 
though that is his conclusion, his authority is of somewhat late 
date, and you must please yourself about acceptance. So there 
could not be a better man to overhaul the past, for he is free 
from the desire to dream dreams and construct a history from a 
casual sentiment and from the far worse fault of would-be 
infallibles, who assume off-hand that ancient writers always 
meant something that they did not say. And sohe does right 
in starting off with Tacitus and making his Germanra the basis 
of a good deal of his book ; and he does right in laughing at 
those who have tried to see in that statesman-historian a Roman 
Bernardin de St. Pierre and in his Germania the Paul et 
Virginie of Imperial Rome. 

Of course our Professor is not faultless. Now and then we 
get a word we don’t like (as for instance ‘acceptively’) and 
now and then we get a verbose and inaccurate sentence as when 
‘Professor Mulenhoff reminds us that with the Romans 
Hercules was not only a hero, but a god.’ Now, face both 
Professors, this is a mistake. Our author should have left 
out his friend Mulenhoff and simply written ‘The Romans 
identified their god Hercules with the Greek hero Herakles.’ 
Lastly, though here the subject may be responsible, the latter 
chapters of the book, especially that which treats of the German 
Pantheon, lack the dramatic force of the earlier. Still his 
picture of our forefather in his ancient home is one for which 
every patriot may well thank him. The old unadulterated 
Englishman does indeed walk out of this canvas and, with all 
his faults, his descendants may well long to shake him by the 
hand, for, if he was hard and brutal, if he plundered right and 
left, he is still the undeveloped Raleigh, still the possible 
Chatham. He had got over savagedom—had left it miles 
behind. He had a family life—wife and children and home— 
and that life was far higher and purer than that of the degenerate 
Roman noble, whom he thrashed on many a stricken field. He 
had (let Radicals mark this) got rid, in part at least, of that 
barbarous idea of the communal ownership of land, so dear to 
the heart of the primeval savage and the overcivilised faddist. 
He had a good honest affection for his home, when he could 
live there in anything that approached to peace and comfort ; 
but even then he was not cursed with that miserable land- 
hunger—or rather that attachment to one particular bit of 
mould—which has cursed the Celt all through the ages. No: 
our young German did not appreciate the zsthetic beauty of 
starvation modified by assassination on one particular spot of 
earth. In times of peace he would hire himself out as a soldier 
to the leader of some other tribe and win Jands and gold as a 
reward for his valour: a worthy sire he of the makers of 
Australia and America. 

On the adaption of the Christian faith to the ideas and 
customs of pagan Germany our author is at his very best. He 
shows how, for many a century, All Souls’ Festival kept in 
memory the old heathen feasting over the dead in the month of 
autumn : that ‘proper season for any memento mori, with the 
equinoctial storms, the fall of the leaf, the frost, the roar of wind, 
when Woden and his train of spirits swept the sky.’ And the 
following passage, in spite of one objectionable word, is vigorous 
and true, and gives the key-note of the Christianity of the mass 
of Englishmen :—‘ When missionaries came into Germanic lands 
to preach Christ and His twelve Apostles, nothing appealed 
more acceptively to the native than the resemblance of this bond 
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between master and disciple to his own system of chieftain anq 
clansmen’ [better here have written comzfatus or ‘ following,’), 
‘Christ died for His beloved, and they endured martyrdom for 
Him. What simpler theology ?’ 

The volume is interspersed with extracts of the songs of our 
forefathers ; all, especially such poems as Beowulf s, are a grand 
illustration of the fact, that in his literature, as in all else, the 
Anglo-Saxon sought his inspiration in the hard actualities of 
life and in the contemplation of the laws of the universe as he 
saw them operating round him. Late in date as it may be, 
and somewhat coloured by the contact of an alien civilisation, 
the fierce yet human passion of the Viking Lay of Sigrfin and 
Helgi, set out in the author’s fifth chapter, knocks to pieces the 
pretty fictions of those ‘Celtists,’ who will have it that the in. 
spiration and fancy of English poetry is of Celtic origin. In 
fact, to the Englishman in all lands this book should be alike a 
mentor and an inspiration. 


OLD AND NEW 


For Mr. Lethaby, Architecture is didactic, rather than 
zesthetic. The main purpose of architecture, it appears, is 
‘inextricably bound up with a people’s thoughts about God and 
the universe.’ Building, indeed, is nothing else than the 
‘vehicle of architecture,’ just as the pigments are the vehicles 
of painting. The universe has a direct and overpowering 
influence upon the art of building, so that the structure of the 
world inevitably controls the form and structure of a building. 
This theory is developed at length in Architectural Mysticism 
and Myth (London: Percival); and when you reflect that it 
means no more than that an elaborate symbolism once underlay 
architecture, you cannot but recognise the interest and import- 
ance of the investigation. But the study of mysticism invariably 
and of necessity turns the brain. Sanity is at an end for him 
who is possessed of symbolism. Do we not know the fad- 
mongers, who cannot walk down the street without reading 
signs and portents in every house and pillar-box and lamp? 
And so Mr. Lethaby believes that architecture will never thrive 
until it is governed by a symbolism ‘comprehensible by the 
great majority of spectators.’ A house, indeed, that is not a 
symbol of nature (or freedom or what you will) is ‘an envelope 
without contents: it must convey a message, as well as shelter 
jts occupants from the rain and the cold.’ Now the old 
message was ‘terror, mystery, splendour.’ It suggested that 
‘each stone was cemented in the blood of a human creature,’ 
To-day we are more humane, says ingenious Mr. Lethaby, 
and our new symbols must bring milder and more genial tidings 
to the heart. The inquiry concerning the symbolism of the 
ancients is conducted with industry, if without profound 
learning, and the curious may scan the book with satisfaction. 
But symbolism must ever be of secondary import. When 
architecture is practised as an art, its zesthetic aspect is all 
engrossing. To create beautiful shapes, without contravening 
the laws of construction, to make the aptest and most char- 
acteristic use of the materials at hand, to treat stone like stone, 
and iron as its quality suggests—these are the problems of 
architecture. And if symbolism find a place, well and good: 
it will amuse the fantastic and may be kept in harmony with 
the general design. But to assert that because symbolism 
languishes, therefore architecture is dead, is to lose sense of 
proportion. If we could find an architect of genius, who would 
keep his hands off ancient buildings, who would decline to cover 
up a mass of cement and iron with a false mask of stone, there 
might still be hope for the builder's art. Meanwhile it is as 
idle to put the salt of symbolism on the jerry-builder’s tail as to 
look for a Wren at Burlington House. 

Who does not remember those gilded pills of his youth, the 
Gallus and the Charicles of Professor Becker? That the 
schoolboy might acquire some knowl: dge of life as it was lived 
in Ancient Athens and Rome, the ingenious Teuton attempted 
to concentrate the possible experiences of a generation in the 
person of one poor youth. True, the joys and afflictions of our 
archeological dummy were annotated at length in a wearisome 
series of excursus, wherefrom the prudent shrank. But you 
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emerged from the study with scant information and a deep- 
seated belief that the Greeks and Romans had never an 
existence outside literature. Now, Professor Maspéro in his 
Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria ( London : Chapman and 
Hall) has been more wisely inspired. He has given an 
admirably picturesque presentment of ancient life, and he has 
not stooped to impart an air of false reality by connecting the 
manifold incidents with one poor struggling, gasping individual. 
Moreover, his narrative is exceedingly well handled and it was a 
happy artifice to employ the historic present. Even in translation 
the style is still spirited and direct. The epochs chosen are, 
for Egypt, that of Rameses I].—the hero, whose strongly char- 
acteristic features are familiar from the corpse preseived in the 
Boulak Museum—and for Assyria, that of Assuibanipal. And 
now the English reader may discover how ‘men lived, loved. 
wrought and died,’ in Egypt of the 14th, in Assyria of the 7th, 
century B. C., and may be entertained the while by a most 
diverting book. ‘The illustrations, the work of M. Faucher- 
Gudin, are remarkably accurate and well chosen. 

The two volumes of An Englishman in Paris (London: 
Chapman) are capital reading; they deal with epochs so 
interesting as the reign of Louis-Philippe and the Second 
Empire; they are full of facts and jests and gossipings ; there 
js not a dull page inthem. Mr. W. Toynbee’s Songs of Béranger 
London : Scott) is insupportable to those who can read French 
and will prove a blind guide to those who cannot. Mrs. W. 
Sharp’s translation of Heine’s /fa/ian Travel Sketches (London : 
Scott), to which is added his excellent essays on the French stage 
is readable enough, though not always accurate; her rendering 
of Gautier’s rather ridiculous essay on Heine is less commend- 
able. In A Cadinet of Gems (Lordon: Stock) Dr. Macdonald 
presents you with an anthology, in prose and verse, frcm the 
works of Philip Sidney ; it will make as good a gift-book to one 
of serious mind as any other we know. Miss Peacock’s very 
welcome reprint of Bunyan’s 7he Holy War and The Heavenly 
Footman (Oxford : Clarendon Press) is well printed, well pre- 


faced, and well annotated. As for 7he Hemes and Haunts of 


Lord Tennyson (Glasgow : Maclehose) by Mr. G. G. Napier, it 
is piously meant and copiously illustrated. 

We have also received the seventh volume of the best of 
Shakespeares, Zhe Cambridge (London: Macmillan) to wit, 
edited by W. Aldis Wright; the first two instalments of 
The Aldine Shelley (London: Bell) edited by H. Buxton 
Forman ; Poets, the Interpreters of their Age (same publishers) 
by Anna Swanwick; Zhe Lone Star of Liberia (London : 
Stock), by F. A. Durham ; From Punch to Padan Aram 
same publisher), by A. T. Story; Zhe Voter's /fandbook 
London : Cassell), by W. V. R. Fane and A. H. Graham ; 
The Art of Singing (London: Unwin), by Sinclair Dunn ; 
Mensuration (Edinburgh : Blackwood); Plain Words from 
Jreland (London : Sonnenschein), by Robert Thyne ; Johann 
Amos Comenius (London: Blackie), by Maurice Paterson ; 
new editions of the Poetical Works of George Francis Savage 
Armstrong (London: Longmans), in nine volumes; a new 
edition of Martin Chusslewit (London: Macmillan), with an 
introduction by Charles Dickens the younger ; a new edition of 
the Religio Medici (same publishers), being the latest instalment 
of the re-issue of the ‘Golden Treasury’ series ; a new edition, 
being the second, of 4 Draught of Lethe (London: Smith Elder), 
by Roy Tellet ; a popular edition of The Master of the Magicians 
(London: Heineman), by E. S. Phelps and H. D. Ward; a 
new edition, being the seventh, of J/i/itary Law (London : 
Kegan Paul), by S. C. Pratt; and a pamphlet on Rafes and 
Ground Values (London : Ridgwav), published anonymously 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTIon 


A Debt of Honour. Mabel Collins. London : Eden. 

A Precious Jewel. Dora Murray. London: Digby. 

Diana, Mrs. Oliphant. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 2 vols. 

Ingelheim, The Author of Miss Molly. Edinburgh ; Black- 
wood. 3 vols. 

Kate Nigel. M. E. B. Isherwood. London : Digby. 

Katie's Coronet. F.L. Lucas. London: Eden. 

Lady Patty. Mrs. Hungerford. London: White, 

Life-Threads, London: Digby. 
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More Kin than Kind. B. L. Tottcnham. London: Hurst, 


3 vols. 

Sir Vinegar’s Venture. J. Tweeddale. London: Digby. 

The Naulahka: A Story of West and East. Rudyard Kipling 
and Wolcott Balestier. London: Heinemann. 

The Haunted House of Chilka. C. ¥.J. Skottowe. London : 
Digby. 

The Wrecker. R. L. Stevenson. London: Cassell. 

Where Honour Sits. N.B.H. Gall. London: Digby. 


VERSE 


Poems. Henry Lowndes. London: Sonnenschein. 
St. John. Mary Beale. London: Digby. 1s. 6d. 
The Vision of a Beginner. Constance Finch. London: Digby. 
3s. 6d. 
TRAVEL 


In the Track of the Russian Famine. FE. H. B. Hodgetts. 
London: Unwin. 2s. 6d, 

The Clyde and Western Highlands. R. Walker. London : 
Virtue. 2s. 

The Land of the Almighty Dollar. H. P.Gordon. London : 
Warne. 10s, 6d. 


BioGraPuy 


Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxxi. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. London: Smith Elder. 15s. 


THEOLOGY 


A New Creed. London: Digby. 3s. 6d. 

Stx Sermons on the Bible. ®B. Barry. London: S, P. C. K. 
Is. 6d. 

The Decline of the Pulpit and its Causes. London: Howell. 
3s. 6d. 


MIscELLANEA 


Alternate Current Transformers. J}. A. Fleming. 
Evectrician Printing Co. 12s. 6d. 

Bygone Essex. W. Andrews. Hull: Andrews. 7s. 6d. 

Chambers's Encyclopadia, vol. ix. London: Chambers. 10s. 

Commercial Correspondence. J. Adam. London : Longmans. 
38. 

Dialogues ; Communing of Wise King Salomon and Marcolphus. 
London : Lawrence. tos. 6d. 

Essex: Highways, Byways, and Waterways. C. R. B. Bar- 
rett. J.ondon: Lawrence. 12s. 6d. 

From Punch to Padan-Aram, A. T. Story. London : Stock. 
3s. 6d. 

History of the Parish of St. Ives, Lelant. J. H. Matthews- 
London : Stock. 31s. 6d. 

Induction Coils, E. E. Bonney. London: Whittaker. 3s. 

Leatherwork, C.G. Leland. London: Whittaker. 5s. 

Miscellaneous Essays. George Saintsbury. London: Percival. 
7s. 6d. 

Mountaineering. C.J. Dent. London: Longmans. _ tos. 6d. 

Peasant Speech of Devon. §. Hewitt. London: Stock. 7s. 6d. 

Special Aspects of the Irish Question, W.E. Gladstone. Lon- 
don: Murray. 3s. 6d. 

The Cruise of the‘ Tomahawk. Mrs. Leith Adams. London: 
Eden. Is. 

The Mammalian Fauna of the Edinburgh District. William 
Evans. Edinburgh: McFarlane. 

The Original Mother Goose's Melody. Edited by W. H. Whit- 
more. London: Griffith. 6s. 

The Principles of Ethics. Herbert Spencer. 
Williams & Norgate. 15s. 

The Speeches and Public Addresses of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, vol. x. Edited by A. W. Hutton and H., J. 
Cohen. London: Methuen, 12s. 6d. 

The Violin. J. Broadhouse. London: Reeves. 3s. 6d. 

Two Present-Day Questions, \W. Sanday. London : Long- 


London 


London : 


mans. 2s. 6d. 
Value. J. Armoden. London: Reeves. 2s. 6d. 


Foret iGn. 
A pollinarios von Laodicea. Sien Leben und seine Schriften, 
J. Draeseke. Leipzig: Heinrichs. 16m. 
Aus dem Goethehause. Briefe Riemers an die Familie Fr om- 
mann in Jena. Stuttgart: Cotta. 6m, 
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Causeries Militaires. Par le General 
Thoumas. 

Eva Siebeck. Dresden; Pierson. 5m. 

Geschichte der Roemischen Dichtung. 3 band. Dichtung der 
Kaiserzeit. O.Ribbeck. Stuttgart; Cotta. gm. 

La Gréce avant Alexandre. Paul Monceaux. Paris : Quantin- 
4fr. 

Les frais riches. Francois Coppée. Paris: Lemerre. 4fr. 

Metrische Studien zu den Sybyllinischen Orakeln. A. Rzach, 
Leipzig: Freytag. 1m.6o. 

Rabelais. Réné Millet. Paris: Hachette. 2fr. 

Schrifiquellen zur Geschichte der karolingischen Kunst. J. v. 
Schlosser. Wien: Graeser. 9m. 


Quatrieme Série. 
Paris: Plon. 3fr.50. 
Roman. B. v. Suttner. 





NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EpiTor, 115 Fleet Street, London. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DouGLas, I15 Fleet Street, 
London, ox 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 


Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. perannum; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 





NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., price 21s. 


A Modern Dick Whittington. 


By James Payn, author of ‘By Proxy,’ ‘Lost Sir 
Massingberd,’ &c. 





There is plenty of humour in it in which Mr. Payne excels, but besides 


that there is a well told plot, and highly sensational incident.'—Daily 


Telegraph. 





MR. STEVENSON’S NEW WORK. 


Just published, price 6s. 


The Wrecker. 


By Rozert Louis STEVENSON and LLoyp OsBouRNE. 
Illustrated. 


Mr. Andrew Lang says :—‘*‘ The Wrecker” seems much the most enti- 
cing romance at present before the world. The character of the Captain is 


one of the most wonderful things Mr. Stevenson has done.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DOROTHY FOX,’ 
‘ADAM AND EVE,’ ‘LOYALTY GEORGE,’ Ete. 


NOTICE.—‘ THE SQUIRE,’ 4y Mrs. PARR, 
Author of ‘ Dorothy Fox,’ will be 
in a Few Days, three volumes, price 31s. 6d 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Lupcate Hit, 

LONDON. 


Published 
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CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK'S ISSUE— 


William Cory. 





Notes. 

To your Tents, O Clapham ! 

The Ulster Convention. 

The Cricket Season. 

Advice to Candidates 

The Empire and South Kensington. 
The Indian Budget. 

‘The Faddists. 

* Das Rheingold.’ 


Frederic. ' 
A Spring Idyll, By H. C. Beeching. 
Correspondence : 

The Broad Guage. 

The Disease of Centenaries. 
Charles Keene. 
Envoy of the Sun. 


Modern Men: The Right Hon. G. Fiction. 27 
Osborne Morgan, Q.C., M.P. The Girdle of China. 
The Legs of London. Of Racing. 


A Belated Hero. 
‘Lhe Art of Pantomime. 


Indian Villages. 
Old and New. 
Books of the Week, 


Observations in Philistia. By Harold 
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[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


EARL'S COURT, S.W., and 


BUFFALO BILL’S (Col. W. F. Cody) WILD WEsr, 


EARL'S COURT, S.W. 


OPEN DAILY, 11 a.m. TO 11 p.m. 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, H. E. MILNER, F.L.S, CE 
Secretary, G. A. LOVEDAY, B.A. 4 


THE FINEST ENGLISH and FOREIGN BANDs 
will PERFORM EVERY AFTERNOON and EVENING. 
particulars see Daily Papers and Official Programmes. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 

EARL’S COURT, S.W.—The best English and Foreign Bands wij] 

be engaged from time to time. The Exhibition Band—Conductor 

J. R. Wellington. The celebrated Cowboy Band—Conductor, Ww. 
Sweeny. 


For 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—For the first time 
in History will appear a band of COSSACKS from the CAUCASUS, 
commanded by Prince Ivan Makharadze, thus forming a Congress of 
the horsemen of the world. SIXTH DELEGATION to CONGRESS 
of ROUGH RIDERS of the WORLD.—A Band of South American 
Gauchos. Meeting of Representatives of Primitive Schools of Horse- 
manship. First time since the Deluge. Such a Study of Racial and 
Geographical extremes. Fifteen Wild Pampa Horses never seen or 
handled by the Riders. Arena Reconstructed. No Mud. No Dust, 
Covered Entrances. Two Performances Daily, 3 and 8 p.m., rain 
or shine. Boxes, £1 5s. £2, and £2 10s. Can be secured at Tree's, 

28 Piccadilly. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 

EARL’S COURT, S.W.—Entrance to Exhibition Grounds, Gardens, 

and Camp, and to 2500 Free Seats in the Arena, ONE SHILLING. 
Season Tickets, ros. 6d. Gates open from 11 a.m. to II p.m. 








MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 





THis Day AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


DIANA TRELAWNY: 


THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 17s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinBURGH AND LONDON. 





NEW NOVEI. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MISS MOLLY. 


Tuis DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


INGELHEIM. 
A NOVEL. 
By tHe AUTHOR OF ‘MISS MOLLY.’ 


3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





RUDYARD KIPLING'S NEW BOOK. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


Also an Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch handmade Large Paper, 
price 21s, net. [All sold. 
The large First Edition of this Book having been exhausted om 
publication, a Second Edition ts now ready. 


‘ The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the world ; for 
a man of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in tts 
way it also is a medium for literature. You are grateful, and you say to yourself, 
half in envy and half in adiniration: Here is a 600k; here is one of the books of the 
year. — National Observer. ie st 

‘** Barrack-Room Ballads” contains some of the best work that Mr. Kipling has 
ever done, which is saying a good deal, ‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” “Gunga Din,” and 
“Tommy” are, in our opinion, altogether superior to anything of the kind that 
English literature has hitherto produced.’—-A then@um., ' ; 

‘These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous 18 
their dramatic force. There are few ballads in the English language more stirring 
than “ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 
Scott.’—Sfectator. 

‘The finest thing of the kind since Macaulay's Lays.’— Daily Chronicle. 

‘Mr. Kipling is probably our best ballad-writer since Scott.'—Daily News. . 

‘The ‘ Ballad of East and West” is one of the greatest pieces of epic narrative to 
be found in our literature."—Saturday Review, 








METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W." 
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THE CHURCH AND THE GENERAL 
ELECTION. 


TO CANDIDATES, SPEAKERS, AND WORKERS, 


BITION, 


WEST, 








-L.S, CE 
For Information on the question of Church and State, and the history.and 
rogress of the Church in Wales in particular, application should be made at once 
BANDS J , the Church Defence Institution, 9 Bridge Street, Westrffinster, S.W., where all 
ING, For iblications, including the books and speeches of Lord Selborne, Mr: Freeman, Mr. 


( siadstone, the Bishop of Durham, etc. etc., may~be obtained. Specimens of 
leaflets and posters may be seen at the depot, 30 Parliament Street, S.W., or will be 


BITION, sent by post on receipt of six stamps. 


Bands will A reprint of the scheme for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 


Conductor 
luctor, W in the debate on February 23rd, 1s now ready. 


H, GRANVILLE DICKSON, General Secretary, 
g Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Church in Wales, to which frequent reference was made in the House of Common 





irst time ——_—_—_—_———— : 


UC! asc i ome 


on ‘f 4 
oneress of 4h, ai, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


1 American 


pact THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 





er seen or ccinittindirteatieaiantineellindiatadap tients 
No Dus 
p.m ni CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED . e is ‘ . = ‘ . £2,000,000 © © 
at Tree's Paw Up. ° e . P A ° ° e P 251,093 1§ @ 
1 Reserve Funp . » . ° e P ° ° ° 223,000 © oO 
UncALLED CAPITAL . ° ° ‘ ° i ° -> 1,748,906 5 0 
ITI Board of Directors, 
ON, Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
Gardens, Apoty von ANpR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co. 
ILLING. EGBert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & ‘Co.). 


Davip M‘LeaAN (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
—— H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Campperr, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LomBarp Srreet, Lonvon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
4} per cent. for One and Two Years. 
Y a for Three and Four Years, 
5 ne for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S 


P J . 
“e 11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





- potel and ‘bvdropatbic 








JONDON. 
yuan Announcements. 
& hy 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
. 
Wellington Hotel, 
oO 
Mount Erxuramm, 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level; 
ith aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy “farm ; supplies daily; laundry. : 
For T ariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
ONDON, ™ 


womens LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


- 
DS ; PortTLANnD Prace, W. 
Situated i - the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moder: ate Lariff. 
Table d’'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 





per, 


Ul sold. OXFORD. 








‘ted on . 

Mitre Hotel. 
rid ; for 
aa One of the most 
s of the Economical first-class 

Hotels in the Kingdom. 

ing has 
n,” and — SenEnEsenEnaieiaanenen —_ 
nd that 
»rous in RARE OLD WHISKY. 
stirring 
lads of ‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s, 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


ol THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) , 
yi AND 79 QUEEN STREET, |) 2PINBURGH. 





Sbipping Announcements. 





P.z O. Mait STeEAMERS FROM 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, | 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and -Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY. .°. | 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, ) Every 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, seemed 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 2/ternate 
and ALEXA NDRIA ‘ p . J Week. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, ” London, SW. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limtp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 











MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S,W., 
or to Gectratity, HAnKey. Sewe_t & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 5: Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST-afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
(F. GREEN & CO., and ( | Mead Offices 
Managers Be gs ee GS i ReAN is -  FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
(ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.,, { Loupoke 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 reco AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Offic e, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W 





NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
Express and Mail Services from Southampton. 


TO NEW YORK. 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo mocning of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO AUST RALIA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days, 
TO CHINA, wia Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
¢ astest Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda~ 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross,and 65, 66; and 67 Gracechurch Street, City 3 or PHILurrs 
& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 








THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietcrs— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medats, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 























Registe 
Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
7% Cc 


. a 

generally. Retail everywhere. ; Ri . 
—— 

- =— 

—_——a 

: k 


Sold only in 1 oz. Packets and 2, 4,8 oz., and lb. Tins, which 
keep the Tobago in fine smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER, 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 
The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every tacket and Tin, 0 
PLAyYer’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, Pt 
_ 
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~~ and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
’ Ss The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov, 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
; THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE,—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor nem 









S old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of —— 
our correspondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ 
says:—‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the Uctober number of the Aeview of 

§ Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, SIT 
judged by the ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as 1 never give a cent 


away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were] in London, 1 would at once 

start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
R quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
= Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
Sas contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz, 
mm “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore,a 
cheque for the amount.’ 


p Ueale “COMPANY'’S’ fj, 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 
Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus 





























; Sir 








Cool ery Books Fre: on Application lo 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. D 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, EC. 


























& P FIRST in the FIELD. — 
Ow LS >» FOREMOST in 
An ay ROYAL. APPOINTMEW™ NS | REPUTATION. 
| a A SUMMER DELICACY 
en OY with STEWED FRUIT. 
i FLOUR NO PACKET GENUINE 
ithout | 
AND PURVEYORS nose «= Auhrow | 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. | Signatures — Gator | 
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